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INCE the decision last spring of the Harvard Faculty of 

Arts and Sciences to provide before the mid-year and final 
examinations reading periods of from two to three weeks 
Pee duration, much has been written and published 
both in defense of and in opposition to the plan. 
We should like to take the opportunity of calling 
to the attention of our readers outside of Cam- 
bridge the nature and purpose of these periods, and then to 
point out to all our readers, but particularly to those now resi- 
dent at Harvard, one or two aspects of the actual functioning 
of the periods which, so far as we are aware, have not as yet 
been stressed. 

Briefly, the Reading Periods are a further indication of 
Harvard’s commendable effort to grant the undergraduate 
an increasing amount of independence. During these periods, 
lectures and tutorial conferences in the great majority of 
courses will be completely discontinued, in order that the stu- 
dent may be given “more freedom and a larger measure of 
individual responsibility ..... thus enlarging his oppor- 
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tunity to work by himself, free from routine supervision.” 
Tasks will be set by his tutors and instructors at the beginning 
of the period, and the results of his efforts will be tested by 
examinations at the close. The value of the experiment will 
lie in its ability to strengthen the student’s own resources and 
to advance him that much more rapidly to the status of a self- 
relying graduate scholar. Those undergraduates who are 
worthy of the trust thus placed upon them will be immensely 
benefitted by the periods; those who prove themselves un- 
worthy will be the more readily eliminated. The whole sys- 
tem will be of immeasurable utility in hastening the maturity 
of the average college student, so conspicuously young when 
compared with his exact contemporaries in the Universities of 
England and the Continent. 

For the general purpose of the plan, thus briefly defined, 
we have only the highest admiration. But in its actual appli- 
cation, as indicated by the statements of tutors and instructors, 
there are certain elements which seem to us to deserve dis- 
cussion. If the experiment is to succeed, it must have, in our 
opinion, the whole-hearted and perhaps somewhat daring 
support of every member of the Faculty body. Students 
must be allowed to pursue their own fields of investigation 
with the same liberty as that enjoyed by their elder compa- 
triots in graduate courses of research. The periods must not, 
as every one realizes, be allowed to degenerate into prolonged 
reviews; equally must they not become mere continuations, 
without professorial or tutorial assistance, of the work previ- 
ously accomplished by daily assignments and weekly confer- 
ences. If the men in whose hands the ultimate prerogative 
rests are to content themselves with compiling detailed read- 
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ing lists and scheduled guides to study, the net result will be 
only to increase the burden on the student without allowing 
him any of the opportunities for development which the plan 
in its ideal manifestation would pre-ordain. The student will 
have to devote more time to accomplishing the same amount 
of work, he will be deprived of the manifold advantages of 
the aid and advice he has formerly received, and he will gain 
nothing but an increased distaste for study in the end. The 
whole thing will be a bungling of a good idea, and will in- 
evitably result in failure. 

Asa specific example, we may be permitted to cite the prob- 
lem presented by language courses. If the students can be 
given subjects for investigation, say the sources of the Chan- 
son de Roland or the influence of the Roman comedians on 
the drama of the Restoration, they will find in their researches 
infinite occasions for enlarging their own horizons and for 
formulating and expressing their own opinions. If, on the 
other hand, they are assigned the reading of six plays of 
Moliére or a book of Thucydides, Pulci’s Morgante or half 
of Catullus, their work will reduce itself to the usual routine 
doubled and trebled in difficulty by the absence of instruction 
and the assistance of more experienced minds. 

It is this aspect of the plan that we have desired to em- 
phasize. We do not plead for less work; what we should like 
to see is freer work. Assignments have already been made, 
and many of them are specific and circumscribed. They do 
not augur well for the success of the Reading Periods or for 
the assurance of the advantages and opportunities which the 
students are expected to derive. It is only by a reversal of 
the timorous and slightly apprehensive attitude of many of 
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the instructors, it is only by their bold and whole-hearted ac- 
ceptance of its potentialities and its possibilities that the Read- 
ing Period may develop into the great innovation whose seed 
it so surely inscribes. 


* K * 


The bust of Charles Eliot Norton in the Fogg Art Museum 
has been hung with bay and laurel. It is fitting that we 
should honour there on his centenary the man 


Cc 
ee who did so much to establish the Department of 
Nore Fine Arts at Harvard. A friend of Ruskin and 


of most of the scholar-critics of the Continent, 
Norton brought to his students in Cambridge something more 
than an interest in the “silly game of attribution.” As Pro- 
fessor of Aesthetics he was also a professor of the art of liv- 
ing, and he gave to those who worked with him a genuine ap- 
preciation of a sense for Beauty. The Norton ménage is now 
one of the golden legends of Cambridge, the reality of which 
our instructors are very fond of recalling. Mr. James Loeb, 
who made the world feel at least a part of a friend’s and 
teacher’s influence, inscribed beneath Norton’s bust “Chron- 
icler and critic of letters and life; a master of friendship; an 
apostle of beauty he taught an unseeing eye to see.” 

In memory of Charles Eliot Norton, archaeologist, aesthe- 
tician and lover of the Classics, THe Hounp & Horn has 
given to Harvard College Library the Ulysses of James 
Joyce, the Antigone and the Orphée of Jean Cocteau, and the 
Oedipus Rex of Igor Strawinsky. 


*K ok K 
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It is ten years since the Red Guard burned the Winter pal- 
ace, and almost ten since John Reed was buried under the 
jee walls of the Kremlin. It is worth remembering that 
Rew 2 Harvard man is honored next to Lenin, in having 

given his life for the cause of Russian freedom. 
Jack Reed came from the Pacific coast, a cow-boy, lumber- 
jack and poet, very much in love with the fact of existence. 
Some of his classmates patronized him for his universal ex- 
aggeration, for his oblivious all-inclusiveness, for what they 
considered an almost specious romanticizing. But perhaps 
they envied him his tremendous vitality, his great personal 
charm, his abilities as a raconteur and his unhesitating daring. 
After leaving Cambridge he became interested in the great 
“World Revolution,” and helped to found the old Masses, a 
magazine which was distinguished by some valid color and a 
good deal of hope and indignation. At the beginning of the 
War he became one of the most successful war-correspondents 
in the country. Then as an active communist he bore witness 
in court and acknowledged himself a true revolutionist. Af- 
terwards he went to Russia and wrote Ten Days That Shook 
the World, to this day the most valuable account of the birth 
of the Soviet. He immersed himself more passionately in 
the Red Revolution than ever he had in sailing, or writing, or 
Harvard, but he was something more than an impulsive Play 
Boy. As Michael Gold has said, “He believed in the Real 
Thing.” His memory already holds in the history of the 
new Russia the place which the memory of Lafayette has 
come to hold in the early history of the United States, and 
whatever success the U. S. S. R. may have will be due at least 
in part to the efforts of this young American. 
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A memorial to Jack Reed is yet to be placed at Harvard, 
but he lacks none in Moscow, and his monument in the poetry 
of revolution is permanent. 


“Now Love and all the warm 
Pageant of livingness 
Trouble my quiet like forgotten dreams 
Of ancient thunder on the hills of storm. 


“How loud, how terribly 
Aflame are lights and sounds! 
And yet beyond the fog I know there are 
But lonely bells across grey wastes of sea!” 


At frequent intervals THe Hounp & Horn will print 
critical analyses of Harvard graduates important as poets, 
critics, or philosophers. Each analysis will be accompanied 
by a collated bibliography. The first of the series will be 
a critique of the work of Thomas Stearns Eliot, by R. P. 
Blackmur. This will be published in the issue for March, 
1928. : 


* * * 
The Editors regret that because of pressure on their space 


several contributions accepted for publication in the present 
issue have had to be withheld until a later number. 
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HAVE arrived at that age where I feel the impulse to 

explore the possibilities of youth for the complicated 
game of literature. It is the age where one feels for youth 
an affection the more vital because youth is stealing away and 
disappearing, where one begins to understand it because one 
ceases to live it, where one begins to enjoy it because it is no 
longer a torment, and where, in a word, one loves it since one 
both clings to it and is sorry for its passing. The question 
has a certain interest, for never does one bring to literature 
an ardor more restless and more awkward than in youth, 
never does literature allure, inspire, and fascinate as in those 
brief years when the will to create tortures all men, even the 
most sterile. 

In France youth is sometimes a form of genius, and at 
other times a form of silliness. “Young” is a synonym for 
“foolish” or for “powerful” according as one speaks of 
“4 man who is a trifle young,” or of “a young author.” 
Throughout France there is a certain hostility to youth, for 
in France those men are respected who know, and youth 
knows nothing; but certain young men are adored because 
their youth is a tempest, and the French love storms. Youth 
in France is a period of physiological transition, of intel- 
lectual adaptation, a time when the young man is forever 
opening new doors at top speed, where the whole being is 
drawn hither and yon by innumerable desires and instincts; 
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it is a formidable crisis which either deadens you or rouses 
you to frenzy. The Frenchman during his youth is expected 
to take his own measure. Examinations, codperation, tests 
of all sorts pile up around him to oblige him to show what he 
is worth. After the age of twenty-six it is generally too late. 
He is judged. Youth in France is the making public of trials. 
It is easy to reap advantage for literature from this fact in a 
country where all the prestige goes to works which are burn- 
ing, concentrated and clear. The young Frenchman who 
can fan the flames of his youth, force it to undergo an un- 
sparing analysis, and infuse it with general ideas is then sure 
of creating a book which will succeed with the great public. 
(For instance, Musset: Confession @un Enfant de Siécle; 
Radiguet: Le Diable au Corps). Others, under the sway of 
this crisis, have genius pure and simple, as the young Racine 
and the young Rimbaud showed it. 

In America youth has seemed to me very different. It is 
a flowering out rather than a crisis or a transition. A people 
which respects physical existence and loves happiness finds in 
youth a sort of apotheosis which it admires spontaneously, 
wishes to protect and encourage. In America people are re- 
warded for being young, aside from anything which they 
themselves can do or create, just as in France they are pun- 
ished for it. In America youth does not need to search it- 
self for excuses, reasons, or-even for goals. Certainly for 
a good many young men, taken as individuals, youth is a 
crisis in America as well as in Europe, but for the many it is 
an apotheosis, the best moment in life, that which is so fleet- 
ing and so precious that the young man is made much of 
because he is alive, and praised because he is himself. The 
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period which follows (twenty-four to thirty) is hard, doubt- 
less as difficult as in Europe, for it implies adaptation to 
business and to marriage, the first stages of a career which 
must generally start on the lowest rung, while the young 
Frenchman of twenty-five, if he has passed his tests with 
credit, avoids this tiresome apprenticeship. One might say 
that the American pays after twenty-five years for all the 
joys he has tasted in advance, and that fact explains why so 
many American authors, just at this moment in their life and 
development, emigrate to Europe, feel themselves at home 
there, and find themselves sympathetic to the brutal, sharp, 
self-conscious, analytical and cynical art of the youth of 
France. 

This is normal. And thanks to this stimulus they often 
create very beautiful works of art. But it is to be wished 
that the other stage of American youth, that which precedes 
the struggle, which is typical of the civilization of the United 
States and which at this time represents a degree of happi- 
ness unequalled anywhere on earth, should not be com- 
pletely blotted out, or absorbed, or disguised by the group of 
rebels, the cynics, the innovating philosophers or politicians 
who are all more or less impregnated with a European pes- 
simism which is on the whole pretty banal. American youth 
under twenty-five seems to me to contain a sort of complete 
happiness, vague and potent, capable of flowering out in 
original works of art if it could find a suitable method of 
expression. Unfortunately bad luck, difficulty and compli- 
cation are in style, and all such things are apparently just the 
opposite from this youth which is characterized by its spon- 
taneity, its expansiveness and its unity. The analysis which 
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separates the elements and splits them up will never be able 
to represent it or to give a true picture of it; general ideas, 
which crystallize and make it abstract, deform without ex- 
pressing it; the classic arts are too rigid and conscious, the 
romantic arts too dishevelled and given over to the volup- 
tuousness of sorrow, the arts of cubism and futurism et 
cetera are too concentrated and tense to correspond to these 
states of consciousness, which are above all relaxed and 
direct. Something else is needed. It has seemed to me as a 
foreigner that some pages of Walt Whitman and some lines 
of Sherwood Anderson expressed almost what I believed 
was the essential being of this youth. But I could not help 
hoping for something better still: a being entirely new, in his 
full lack of self-consciousness, in his untouched joy, in his 
true purity of youth, endowed rather than taught, fine rather 
than refined, delicate but not sharp, intelligent but not intel- 
lectual, still devoted to no single path in life but already 
feeling the call of the whole, free but not a rebel, in har- 
mony but not yielding, independent but not isolated. Such 
a being, if he could simply lose himself in the rhythm of 
that youth and transcribe it almost without knowing, would 
create the most beautiful work of art America coyld produce, 
and the most useful, for in it the national consciousness 
would come to light better than anywhere else, and there 
would be set free a thousand longings for happiness which 
America holds chained and imprisoned in herself. 

I have dreamed that such would be the right part for 
youth to play in American literature, and that there would 
be created thus a poetry different from everything we have; 
a poetry which we should value above all else. 
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But is, perhaps, the speaking of it enough to make it im- 
possible, since such creation must have perfect spontaneity? 
And I hope that the man of genius, who is to write that 
which I am waiting for, will not read these lines. They are 
for his future readers only, and will help them to recognize 
him. 

Or is all this nothing but a chimera? 

I should like to know. 


BERNARD Fay 


Translated from the French by M. M. Ketiey 
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GREETING TO A STRANGER 


H, it is easy to say now 
“How glad I am to meet you!” 

But as I shake your hand, and bow, 
Politely, yes, — and how else would I greet you—? 
Secretly I wonder thus and so: — 

There is, deep hidden in that hypothesis, your mind, 
Behind the moving masks which are your eyes, 
That which I should like, inestimably, to find, 
To question, and to know. 
For it is that, — the hidden thing, 
Distinguishing the esoteric You from Me, 
To which, still hopefully, 
I say, “How pleased I am to meet you!” 
And then, subvocally, “though I shall never see 
You face to face— !” 

But someday, as wild birds wing and wing 
Flying, touch in clean air, 
I shall find somewhere 
In all the world of men and women 
One, whom truthfully I can greet 
With “I am pleased to meet you,” 
And “I have found it in you, — touched it, there! and there!” 


Puitip Owen 
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H, Henry darling! My smelling salts! Will you be 
so kind?” 

There it was again—that eternal headache. How did 
she endure it? How did she ever endure it? Her life was 
one long martyrdom to headaches. Headaches and jealousy. 
Henry jumped up and took down the small handbag from 
the rack. The train swayed, and in taking an involuntary 
step to balance himself, he trod on Charlotte’s foot. She 
gave a faint scream — a faint middle-aged scream. 

"Oh!? shewailed: “Eienry!?’ 

“My poor little Charlotte! My poor Charlotte! Is it 
very bad? There it is. Now you shut your eyes and try to 
take a nice little nap until we get to Paris. There’s a whole 
hour. Shut your eyes, dear! . . . That’s right!” 

Charlotte took a deep breath at the green bottle, and a 
look of ineffable relief came over her suffering face. She 
relaxed in her corner, gave a little comfortable wriggle, and 
then, with an adoring look at Henry, allowed her quivering 
eyelids to close. Poor Charlotte! Poor, poor Charlotte! It 
would be a good thing if she could have a little sleep — 
otherwise the first night in Paris was sure to be too much for 
her. Far too exciting. And especially as she had been look- 
ing forward to it for so long. She would be sure to go to 
bed right after dinner — or was this one of the nights when 
she would go before, and have a tray sent up? Very likely. 
W heeeceee-wheeeeee — said the train. Absurdly small voic- 
es, these European trains had — like children, compared with 
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American trains. American trains with their hoarse, coarse, 
lugubrious nocturnal moans. He tried to look out of the 
window, to see what they were passing, but it was too dark. 
A cluster of lights whisked by, very close, and a single light 
farther off, more slowly. Was it a tunnel they were coming 
to? No,a bridge. Rattle, rattle, tattle, a hollow nostalgic 
clatter, the voice of the void. A gully of some sort, or a 
small river. These European rivers were so absurdly small 
and neat. No—too dark to see a thing. All he could see 
was the reflection of his own face — his round spectacles, his 
round chin, his thin middle-aged hair parted in the middle. 
Funny ineffectual face he had, so young, too, for forty-five. 
Pity he kept so young-looking, while poor Charlotte was 
ageing so fast. Too bad, too bad. That was what made her 
so jealous, of course — that, and the fact that he was so— 
that he was so — very attractive to women. Why was it that 
women liked him? It wasa mystery. He had never under- 
stood it. Of course, he always dressed well — always. The 
high collar —and stand-up collars were so rare nowadays 
that they gave one a distinguished look—the black cord 
running to his glasses, the rich tie, the well-cut suit. But it 
was more than that. Too bad, too bad. And here was Paris! 
Here they were, almost at Paris! He must, he positively 
must, have a party, a celebration of some kind. If Charlotte, 
poor little Charlotte, didn’t feel up to it, why then he would 
go out alone. After dinner he would go out. Just for a 
prowl, a drink or two, and to see the gay crowds. Perhaps 
one of those sidewalk cafés he had heard so much about. 
Or even the Folies Bergére. How exciting, how delightful 
it would be! And what a good thing he had polished up his 
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French! It had certainly proved perfectly adequate at the 
douane. ‘That official had been very polite to him — very 
polite. And all these signs in the train were so ridiculously 
easy to read. Ne pas se pencher au dehors, for instance. 
Even if it weren’t also given in English that would be child- 
ishly simple. Signale dalarme, too — really, all one needed 
was a little intelligence, so many of the French words were 
exactly like the English ones. And this, of course, was the 
season for bock. Was it wm bock or une bock? Oh well, it 
didn’t matter so long as one made oneself understood. And 
these Frenchmen did most of their talking with their hands 
anyway — conversation was a form of physical exercise. You 
said bock, and then drew one hand upward from the other, 
indicating in the air a nice tall cold glass with an amber fluid 
in it. The very smile with which you said it was probably 
enough to suggest what it was that you wanted. Said he 
with a bockish smile, or smiling bockily. 

W heeeee-wheeeeee — said the train again. More lights 
sliding past, whole thick constellations of them, triangles, 
oblongs, circles and squares, Cassiopeia, the Pleiades, and 
Charles’ Wagon. They must be getting close to Paris — 
closer than they thought. Perhaps they were almost there. 
Perhaps he ought to wake up poor Charlotte. No, let the 
poor child sleep. How pathetic she looked, snuggled up 
there in the corner with the blue cape over her knees and the 
green bottle getting ready to slip from her pale little hand. 
Here she was, almost at Paris, and still suffering while he — 
while he — made his plans for a nice little party. Too bad, 
too bad. Was it Montmartre that one went to? Well, he 
would just go out and: walk around, and if he got lost he 
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could always take one of those taxis you were always hearing 
about. Hétel Angleterre, sil vous plait. Or was it d’ Angle- 
terre? No matter. Avenue Victoria. Chételet. The train 
gave a jerk, a series of jerks, and began stopping. Henry 
sprang up, electrified. No, it was going on again. Suburban 
stations. He sat down, sighed, then reached across and gent- 
ly, gently removed the green bottle from poor Charlotte’s 
sleeping hand. Even in her sleep she seemed to be grateful 
to him. And what for? For his perpetual sympathy and 
kindness? But could he do less for one who suffered so, one 
whom he loved so? Too bad, too bad. . . . Nevertheless, 
it was a fact that she had aged very fast, while he —ah, it 
was most unfair, most unfair. Just a little prowl, a drink of 
bock, to see the foreign crowds and the Parisian lights. Just 
that, or perhaps — if poor Charlotte felt up to it, of course, 
they would go together and sit in a café and have a coffee. 
Garcon! Deux cafés au lait, deux. ow was it possible to 
begrudge her that simple pleasure? He removed the stop- 
per, the little green coronet, and sniffed, once, twice, three 
times; the green flame licked a corner at the very back of his 
brain. Whoof! .. . like a little snake. Strange, how the 
odour seemed to tickle the very medulla oblongata and to 
permeate one’s whole consciousness. And think of having 
to do that all the time, day after day, year after year, till 
one was 

They were in the station, they were really stopping. He 
must have fallen asleep himself. 

“Charlotte! Charlotte!” 

Charlotte opened bewildered and adoring eyes. Pande- 
monium. Cape, steamer-rug, umbrellas, and three bags. 
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He was holding up six fingers to the porter, who slung the 
bags one by one on his strap. Then they were in the taxi, a 
garishly lighted stone-paved square, they were passing side- 
walk cafés, and green trees imprisoned in cages. He took 
Charlotte’s hand in his and patted it. 

“Darling! How do you feel?” 

“Oh I’m so sorry, Henry dear, to spoil it all for you! 
. . . Pll have to go to bed. . . . Will you forgive me?” 

“Of course Ill forgive you.” 

Oh! The hotel was too gorgeous, far too gorgeous. A 
brilliantly illuminated glass canopy, officials in green uni- 
forms, more officials in dress suits, obsequious porters, and a 
haughty young woman at the desk who gave them their 
keys. Iwo adjoining rooms, but they regretted that there 
was no adjoining bath. If there had been more warning — 
Madame would like to see the menu? Certainly. The tray 
would be sent up at once. A little vol-au-vent and some 
coffee. For two? No, monsieur would come down to din- 
ner. The dining room was just there, and he would find a 
table reserved. Oh damn — he would have to dress for it! 
Far too gorgeous, far, far too gorgeous. 

However, the dinner passed off well enough. Eight- 
forty-five. It would now only take a jiffy to change back 
into ordinary clothes. Was poor Charlotte asleep? . . . He 
tiptoed to the door and opened it softly. Dark, and not a 
sound. The four-poster bed pale in the gloom, and slotted 
light coming through the French blinds, which swayed a lit- 
tle in the air that came from the Seine. Tap-tap went the 
blinds, and he closed the door again. Just as well he had 
changed in the dark — the light through the transom might 
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have waked her. Where had he put his hat? On the bed 


of course. An umbrella? No, the stars were out. A warm 
starlit evening in Paris, an evening in May. He began hum- 
ming to himself: 


“On a warm day in the spring 
Auntie sent me marketing; 
Birds were twittering, tra-la-la .. . 
Gaily twittering.” 


So this was Paris! And all these crowds in the street were 
French, and all these lights were the lights of Paris. Too 
bad, poor Charlotte wasn’t with him to share in the excite- 
ment. And there was the Chatelet Theatre, with a huge 
sign announcing the “Ballet Russe.” Too bad, too bad. He 
turned away from the river, and came to a broad boulevard 
— what could it be? Ah—the Rue de Rivoli. He had 
heard of that often. A famous street, a street known all 
over the world. To walk along the Rue de Rivoli was al- 
most ipso facto to become a distinguished person. Every- 
body looked well dressed, especially the women — French 
women certainly knew how to dress. Charming hats! De- 
licious shoes! And they seemed to walk with-such gaiety 
and joie de vivre! He fancied that one or two of them just 
faintly smiled at him — just faintly, but flatteringly. He, 
too, was well dressed, a distinguished person — probably 
they recognised him to be a foreigner, an American, and very 
likely they were thinking him some very famous or wealthy 
man, or a diplomat. He straightened himself a little, and 
walked with a joyful imsouciance — that was the word, in- 
souciance. And here, just at the right moment, was a café. 
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He would have coffee. 

“Café noir,” he said, holding up one finger. And then, 
when it had been brought: 

“Combien?” 

All very simple and nice, though he couldn’t say very 
much for the coffee. But what next? A bus was stopping 
by the kerb and, without the slightest hesitation, he jumped 
on and went inside. He seated himself, and found that the 
bus would take him to the Etoile. Nothing could be better. 
The fare paid, he turned to look out at the crowded side- 
walk, also regarding for a second his own reflection. Heav- 
ens! Good Lord! He had on no necktie! What could 
have — how could he —he remembered laying it out —it 
was changing in the dark that had done it! Was it possible? 
Yes—there was the stand-up collar, but no tie. A naked 
white expanse, which, even in the dim reflection afforded by 
the bus window, looked extremely silly. No—he mustn’t 
put up his hand to feel it —that would draw attention to 
the disaster. How awful, how incredibly awful and humil- 
iating! And what was he to do? Not even an overcoat he 
could put on! It was like one of those dreams in which you 
find yourself at a tea-party with no clothes on, and on the 
point of shaking hands with a duchess! All very well in a 
dream, but in real life not so funny. Shops? No. The 
shops were all closed at this hour. No wonder all those 
people had smiled at him. Flatteringly indeed! No such 
luck. And that girl across the aisle was looking at him now. 
Good Lord, how simply frightful! Impossible to stay here 
—he must get off, dive into a side street, preferably a dark 
and shabby one, and get time for reflection. 
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He did so, first turning up his coat lapels, and clutching 
them together against his throat. The conductor looked at 
him, astonished, frankly and physically astonished. These 
French had no reticences at all. Perhaps, if he kept his hand 
up like this, they would merely think that he had a sore 
throat. He walked toward the river again, along a street 
none too dark, and at the corner came to another café. A 
drink would do no harm. And there was a table behind a 
lattice, where he would be partially screened. Good idea. 
He sat down and lifted a finger toward the waiter. 

“Whisky,” he said. 

“Targe or small?” said the waiter. 

“You speak English?” said Henry. 

“Un peu.” 

““A large, a very large one,” said Henry. 

Here was a ray of hope. Perhaps, if he explained his pre- 
dicament the waiter would make some brilliant suggestion. 
But if not —then what on earth was he to do? Go back to 
the hotel? Heavens, no. Everyone would see it, and they 
would think —and the very first night he was there, too! 
Impossible to get in through that garish entrance, with all 
those uniformed Frenchmen standing about doing nothing, 
without being detected—clearly impossible. Something 
else would have to be improvised. One of them would 
probably have the cheek to come right up to him and speak 
about it. Pardon, he would say, but monsieur has neglected 
his necktie. Or something like that. And then a sly smirk. 
saa e Good Lord: 

“Whisky,” said the waiter. 

This was the moment — but suddenly he felt shy about it. 
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Better wait till after the next drink. But no, the longer it 
was left, the more difficult it was to explain. He lifted his 
finger again at the retreating waiter. What a blessing that 
he spoke English. 

“A moment, waiter,” he said. “Perhaps you could be so 
kind as to tell me where I could get a necktie.” 

“Pardon!” said the waiter. 

“T have forgotten a necktie,” said Henry, feeling some- 
what foolish. 

“Monsieur has forgotten something? A coffee?” 

“No, a necktie! Do you understand? A necktie!” 

Henry turned down his coat lapels and revealed the 
shame. The waiter’s hand at once made an intelligent ges- 
ture in the air. 

“Ah!” he cried, delighted, “monsieur has lost his cravat! 
He left it behind him, perhaps — when?” He ogled Henry 
with an offensively knowing look. Exactly. Just what 
these Frenchmen would suppose. It became more and more 
obvious that it would be impossible to go back to the Angle- 
terre until he had somehow possessed himself of a tie. He 
felt weary, and drank his whisky at one gulp. 


(to be concluded) 


Conrap AIKEN 


JOSEPH COLETTI 


OSEPH A. COLETTI is one of a rather large group of 
resi ies including even Saint-Gaudens, who, although 
of foreign extraction, have won distinction in this country and 
have become so thoroughly identified with our traditions that 
America can rightfully claim them as its own. Born at San 
Donato in the province of Rome, Italy, on November 5, 
1898, he was brought to Quincy, Massachusetts, as a young 
child in 1902 and obtained his general elementary education 
in the public schools of that town. Since he felt at an early 
age the summons of his vocation, he began his specialized 
training when he was only fourteen years old, picking up, in 
the face of great obstacles, what instruction in drawing and 
modelling he could find. In 1912 he studied in the Evening 
Art School at Quincy; during the summer of 1913 he ap- 
prenticed himself to the sculptor, John Evans; from 1913 
to 1915 he worked nights in the Massachusetts Normal Art 
School. The year 1915 also brought him to one of the turn- 
ing-points of his life. His realization of the sound principle 
that training as an artist must begin early and his hard strug- 
gle to exemplify this principle now justified themselves. The 
painter Sargent discovered his talent and asked him to assist 
in the modelling of the sculptured sections in the ceilings of 
the Boston Public Library and of the Rotunda in the Museum 
of Fine Arts. Coletti remained an assistant of Sargent until 
these two pieces of decoration were completed. Meanwhile 
he had had the good sense to continue his general education, 
studying from 1916 to 1918 in the Northeastern Preparatory 
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School. At the advice of Sargent and of Sargent’s collabora- 
tor, the architect Thomas A. Fox, he determined to submit 
himself to the mental discipline of college, to sacrifice the 
temporary advantage of the uninterrupted pursuance of his 
beloved profession, and to acquire that higher education the 
lack of which has been the undoing of so many embryonic 
sculptors and painters. He entered Harvard as a special stu- 
dent in 1919 and was graduated in 1923 with the degree 
of A.A. 

The wisdom of his choice manifested itself once more in 
concrete results. Not only was the Faculty of the Fine Arts 
Department, to whom he had recommended himself by his 
scholastic attainments as well as by his sculptural gifts, glad 
to assist him by Fellowships in rounding off his training with 
study abroad; but also he began at once to receive distin- 
guished commissions. He was awarded a Travelling Fellow- 
ship for the summer of 1923, and the next year, for a longer 
tenure, the more significant honor of the Sachs Research 
Travelling Fellowship. He remained in Europe from 1924 
to 1926, spending a part of his time at the American Acad- 
emy in Rome. The most important opportunity for work 
that he has been assigned — enough to satisfy the ambition 
and to stimulate the creative effort of a master-craftsman of 
the Middle Ages or the early Renaissance — is the commis- 
sion to execute all the sculpture of the new chapel of St. 
George’s School at Newport, R. I. A large part of the un- 
dertaking, including capitals, decorative architectural carving, 
and statues of Saint George and Saint Christopher, he has al- 
ready finished. Despite the exactions of this magnum opus, 
he has found time for other achievements, among which are 
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the Eugene Dodd Medal for the Harvard Architectural 
School, the Edward W. Bok Gold Medal for the Harvard 
Advertising Award, the portrait bust of John Nicholas Brown, 
a bust called “Virgo Purissima” in the possession of Professor 
Paul J. Sachs, and the tympanum of the chapel at Mercers- 
burg Academy, Mercersburg, Pennsylvania. 


CHANDLER R. Post 


The photograph on the opposite page shows a polychrome 
boss for the vault in the Chapel of St. George’s School. In the 
original St. George is clad in silver armor and a red cloak; his 
horse is left stone color with metal harness; the dragon is green 
and the surrounding putti are alternately pale red and pale blue; 
the background is deep blue. 
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St. George and the Dragon Joseph Coletti 


Corbel: Dolphins: St. George’s Chapel Joseph Coletti 


Joseph Coletti 
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RETURN TICKET PAID 


Wanna go home, Baby? 


I 


OR should I fall, what could I miss but this? 

No fretting for traitor memory with his catalogue; 
Prepared, I thought, for all — yet not for this. 
This I had not foreseen . . . That would I regret, 
Here, waiting under those sudden aeroplanes, 
Banging, old thunder birds about my ears. 

So to vanish when turns a moving banister 

And stairs flatten. No courage nor fear 

In the exit. Only irk at negation. 

But lamplike at an uncertain hour — 

We'll put it out, leaving sundown half an hour? 

Or suffer it, to save our eyes, being almost dark? 

Nor think I would elect high ports of ivory or pearl, 
Other limbo, or even a gas flame. No. 

Fumbling the sign of minus as my key, I’d drop 
And suck the bland void’s anaesthesia . . . 


Le Bourget 

II 
Jolting book from my hands, losing my place, 
Then stopped, and they rushed to the windows. 
So I thought of train wrecks, ship wrecks, 
And whether we’d finally get there. 
Wheels, tickets; locomotion the mystery: 
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Changing axis of vineyards, self as a flying center, 

With whatever tune in my brain, fusing — 

Locked corrugation to whatever the swing of the rails. 

Her husband returned. I heard 

Decapité; then she took out her hankie. 

And he; For-mi-dable; we’ll never make it up; 

A crowd gathering up by the engine. I felt sick 

As if I’d shortly be bullied; and lacking bravado. 

But (pitiful) this is nothing to me. 

No one I knew; again — we must all — (sometime) 

So they threw burlap over it and a minute later, 

Brother, by thy sad railside were we come and gone. 

“Don’t look.” . . . Distance, middle 

Distance, foreground, telegraph poles ticked by, 

Slow cat’s-cradles twisting in the wires. 

Maze with two alleys. Thus; a coming landscape 

And ... ‘Violence of shock; hurled at the mechanician’s 
feet, 

The mirrored landscape, meeting, collapsed. 

‘Profoundly moved abandoned he the train? 

Sense of direction failed; nor fore, back or — , 

Rememb’ring kinetic formulae, static at all; 

Yet it was true Id left behind unbearable waits, 

Dust, and stiff limbs. At least P’ve got as far 

As where, — this time yesterday I’d hoped to be. 


Rapide: Barcelona-Paris 
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I shall make complete declaration to the douane, 
No contraband over the borders. 

But slung on my inside trouser legs, 

A silver dagger and jingling orders 

Of the Gates of Hercules, and 

Knight of the Golden Fleece. 


Children’s voices change here early 

Singing throaty into the dark, on a hill 

In the environs of Valdemoro. 

And barber shops at sundown 

Smell into streets flushed of hoses. 

In the north they scrub their bulls with soft stones. 
And in the south: thunder; triple-echoed olé 

Olé olé, guts of blind nags 


Unfolding slowly, submarine vegetation. 
In all the palaces I’ve ever been are 
Only draughts down the halls 

Locks beyond marble stairs 

And gardens through grills, 

Tended by rakers— masked. 

No concierge, locksmith or power 

Or hinges grating on the hour 

Or any help or use, better go home — 


Escorial 
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So new music shall never bend my ear, 

Always embroidered, old sounds I’ll hear — 

Noise through the sea; kites with tails far behind 
Above the Marble Arch to echo in the wind. 

The guiding hand pays out a guiding strand 
Beyond the sea in my father’s land. 

Here against lamps; by circling feet walled round; 
My echo holding to the city’s sound, — 

Are roll-call and hymn, reflections to the night, 

Last gracious offices before a final flight. 

For this is difference: quick must I pick my way 
Past daybreak through the deviation into day. 

No seconds’ snap to fusion can forget their past 

Or balance ebbing future with a pace as fast. 

And strain of travel done clears mirrors at the end — 
So cloth to the swelling breeze, before I take my bend. 
Though why selection forced? Why plan retreat? 
Is not acceptance kind? Include, divide, repeat. 
Ah! but those jealous fowl, attendants of the spot, 
With pursuant nails, will brook partition not. 
Barriers of wing and beak shall shove these bones 
Towards conspiring bonds of folded stones. 

Not of this place: enough: an end: no more — 
Back to those cloudy steps; the young pendant roar. 
Yet through my liberated core will stream 

Accruent liquor of recurrent dream. 


Lincoun Kirstein 
Southampton Water 
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NM TIMID knock at the door. 
““Who’s there?” 

“Tt is I, Peter, whom one Paul has summoned to meet 
him here.” 

“Enter, Peter, whom I have summoned.” 

The door opened cautiously. Heavily bearded, nervous 
eyed, Peter crept into the room. Upon catching sight of the 
owner of that resonant voice, he gave a start. 

“Saul of Tarsus!” he exclaimed. 

Through this man’s relentless inquisition Stephen was 
stoned. 

“Saul of Tarsus no more,” he replied gently, “but simply 
Paul — Paul, follower of Jesus.” 

His stern face was softened. On his lips flickered a 
friendly smile. His eyes met the careful scrutiny of the 
trembling disciple without a waver. 

Peter hesitated to accept the hand that was extended to- 
ward him. Was this a trap, he thought, to catch him un- 
awares. And if not, could he ignore the past of such a sin- 
ner? What would the gentle master have done under the 
circumstances? Undoubtedly he would have forgiven Paul 
and rejoiced at his conversion. Yet... 

“Well?” 

Peter drew a deep breath. 

“Welcome to our flock, Paul, follower of Jesus,” he said, 
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and shook the grateful hand. 

“Sit down,” Paul directed. “I want to tell you my story.” 

The telling took half an hour. If it occurred to Peter 
that this man, big enough to be a leader on his own account, 
need not follow anybody, he didn’t say so. Fortunate for 
Jesus! 

“JT was born at Tarsus,”? Paul began, “and was educated 
in the Rabbinic schools of Jerusalem. The great Gamaliel 
taught me the sacred law. I swallowed it eagerly, accepting 
it as unalterable and final; and when I found that the teach- 
ings of Jesus did not depend on any known laws I became 
furious at the liberty.” 

By persecution he had hoped to counteract the work of the 
disciples. When on the long journey to Damascus he had 
taken the time to think, it suddenly struck him that others 
might not be necessarily wrong just because they did not 
agree with what he had happened to be taught; and he had 
consequently acted contrary to all expectations and defended 
instead of persecuting the followers of Jesus in Damascus. 
For three years in the quiet solitude of the Arabian desert 
he had fought the thing out in his mind and taken the easy 
step from toleration to total conversion; and he had been 
alarmed upon his return to Jerusalem to find that Jesus’ 
doctrines seemed doomed to be forgotten. 

“And that,” Paul concluded, “is why I have summoned 
you. When Jesus was alive you got along very well. But 
your attempts after his death to teach in his manner have 
been a dismal failure. There is no need to mince words. 
You have accomplished pitiful results; you have merely 
repeated Jesus’? phrases—as well as you can remember 
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them — without having his power to hold the attention of 
his listeners. Your scanty following is more and more 
rapidly dwindling away. Confess it: aren’t you about ready 
to give it up and return to your nets?” 

ol tl. e eatraid. .. . It seems hard . 1°?’ "There 
was a catch in Peter’s voice. 

“Tt isn’t hard at all. It’s inevitable. You lack a man 
powerful enough to carry on the work where Jesus left off.” 

Sean VOUL nF 2 

“At least I have the courage to fight for my convictions.” 

“You think you can help us?” 

Paul waved a bony hand. 

“Wait till you’ve heard what I have to offer and see if I 
haven’t a right to think so.” 

“Just now you are not very popular with that crowd out 
there, are you?” 

Paul pointed out the window to the seething mass of peo- 
ple in the dirty market place of Akra. 

“Tt ever must be,” he continued. “The trouble lies in our 
inherent stubbornness. I have it — you have it — we all 
have it. It’s going to be our ruination some day. You and I 
can see that and try to overcome it. But they can’t. They 
love their purse and family too much to cast them away for 
a beggar’s raving.” 

Peter looked surprised, but said nothing. 

“How can they see in that ragamuffin the king that David 
sang about? How can they bow down to rags worn by a car- 
penter, admittedly born in a stable and publicly executed for 
being a dangerous agitator without lifting a hand to save him- 
self? You expect too much.” 
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“Jesus didn’t expect to be a king. He only wanted to be 
believed.” 

“Yes, That was where he was nearsighted. The people 
will welcome a Messiah, even a spiritual one, to whom they 
can bow down.” 

“Well, who is more worthy than Jesus of a Messiahship?” 

“John the Baptist, for instance, might seem greater to 
those who never saw Jesus.” 

“You never saw Jesus.” 

“No, but I’ve seen John the Baptist.” 

There was a pause. 

‘(What are we to do?” cried Peter at length. ‘You say you 
have some hope to offer. What is it?” 

“My point is that youll never be able to do much among 
the Jews. Carry his message elsewhere: to the people of 
Antioch, of Arabia, of Greece, of Rome. They’ll welcome a 
Messiah, too.” 

Peter sprang to his feet in horror. 

“Allow Jesus’ name to be polluted by the lips of the un- 
circumcised heathen! Never!” 

“Come, come,” said Paul easily, “don’t be Jewish. If 
Jesus’ doctrine is worth what I believe it is, it deserves spread- 
ing over the world.” 

“Even if the Greeks and Romans would give heed to our 
preaching,” Peter said, shaking his head, “they would never 
consent to circumcision.” 

“What of it?” 

“What of it!” 

“Yes. Faith is all that’s necessary.” 

“But Jesus said not to—” 
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“Perhaps he did. That doesn’t matter much. He was 
Jewish, too. He had a good idea, but he wasn’t very prac- 
tical: his limitations were very natural. We’ll have to mould 
his theories and expand them, or else we’ll accomplish no 
more than he did.” 

“T won’t listen to you,” cried Peter. 

“Don’t be a fool!” Paul said, for the first time raising his 
voice. ‘You are failing. After all, won’t it be better to have 
Jesus my way than not to have him at all?” 

Peter said nothing. 

“Jesus is dead, killed by his own narrowness. No matter 
what we may do for his doctrine, he will be remembered for 
his death. I may be executed sometime, too; but I want to 
be remembered for my life.” 

Peter bit his lip and remained silent. 

“TI have been thinking this over and have found a few 
changes we’ll have to make in his doctrine. The changes will 
enable us to work with it better, but won’t alter its essential 
nature.” 

Peter sat down slowly. 

“Go on,” he said despairingly. 

“Well, first there’s this matter of the Messiah, or Christ, 
as we say in Greek. We’ve got to fit Jesus into a Messiah’s 
boots. Why not say he was born in a stable to symbolize that 
any man, however humble, can see ‘truth’?” 

Peter became more interested. 

“Jesus himself might have said that,” he murmured. 

“Exactly. It’s too bad that he wouldn’t say he was the son 
of God, but — wait! We can say he was! We can invent 
miracles about his birth to prove it. We can even say his 
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mother was a virgin. Remember Isis’ and Mithra’s mother? 
That always appeals. Then, after we get the people aroused, 
we’ll have to make them meet regularly, to hear about this 
divine Christ and pray to him.” 

“Perhaps you aren’t aware,” Peter said, “that Jesus told us 
never to pray in public nor to let any church get between our- 
selves and God.” 

“Yes, I could have guessed as much. That’s another of his 
good ideas which he should have kept to himself. We can’t 
expect the mob, which has been decently brought up to wor- 
ship in the temples and bow to images and light candles for 
the dead and drink the sacrificial wine or blood and so on, 
to abandon it all for a private devotion, meaningless to it. To 
make the people adopt Jesus’ theories we’ll have to give them 
under a cloak of religious ceremony. They’ll want a visible 
church, with statues, altars, and idols inside, and a holy book 
of instructions from the Messiah.” 

“T don’t think —” Peter began, still somewhat irritated. 

“Can’t you get it into your head that we simply have to 
make Jesus holy? Jesus the man has failed ignobly; it’s up 
to us to make Jesus the god a howling success.” 

“Ah,” Peter cried triumphantly, “if you propose to do all 
that, how are you to account for his execution?” 

“That certainly isa problem. ‘If he was so divine,’ they’ ll 
say, ‘why didn’t he save himself from the cross?’ ” 

Paul strode about the room. 

“What can you suggest?” he asked suddenly. 

“Jesus was heartbroken that the people wouldn’t heed him. 
He willingly gave himself up.” 

“That’s absurd. To say that would be courting failure.” 
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He took several more turns about the room. 

“I have it! ‘He died to save our souls.’ There you have 
something that appeals to the heart.” 

“Yes, but what does it mean?” 

“Anything. . . . ‘He sacrificed himself so that the sin of 
Adam could be washed away from man.’ But only those who 
recognize Jesus as the Messiah can be so purged! Don’t you 
seer? 

Peter thought he saw. It seemed sad thus to sloganize the 
death of his friend; but he thought it would work for the 
best interests of Jesus. 

“Fven at that, we can’t have him die,” Paul mused. ‘They 
won’t worship a dead body —they’ll want a living spirit. 
You are sure somebody dragged off his body from the tomb?” 

Peter nodded silently. 

“Probably some fanatic who could not bear to see a sep- 
ulchre profaned by the remains of a heretic. However, that 
doesn’t matter, for he has done us a great favor. Whoever it 
was, he won’t be likely to say anything. If he does, we’ll find 
means to silence him.” 

“What are you driving at?” 

“Everything fits together so nicely. You went to the tomb 
and found nobody there. Later, Jesus appeared to you, 
alive, and said he was not dead because he was immortal. He 
has gone on to heaven where he will wait for the day — for 
the day when he will judge men’s souls. I can second that 
by saying I had a heavenly vision on the road to Damascus in 
which I saw that Jesus was the Messiah, the Christ, the Son 
of God.” 


“Tt seems so complicated.” 
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“All the better. ‘The ways of the Almighty are inscru- 
fable." 

Peter had to agree. He rose to his feet and stretched out 
his hand. 

“T wish you had known Jesus,” he said simply. 

“T wish I had,” Paul answered. “As it is, I am looking for 
you, who did know him, to supply the basic principles of his 
doctrine. Meet me here at the same time tomorrow and 
bring some of your fellows, if you like. We’ll try then to 
clear up the details and plan our campaign. And don’t for- 
get: ‘He died to save our souls.’ ” 

“<F¥e died to save our souls,’” Peter echoed vaguely and 
departed. 

Paul stroked his chin. 

“That certainly appeals,” he mused. 


Witt T. BrapLrey 


SONNET 


O, not a singer of the silent wood, 
The cricket funneled at the wheel of night, 

The drowsy thrush, the heron in his flight | 
Up the dark river, none have understood. 
But in the quiet drawing of the hood, 
In water burned of all its western dye, 
A world no bigger than a falcon’s eye 
Hears the soft inward beating of the blood. 
And of the day that hurried like a cloud, 
-Carven and cumulus before the sun, 
The words have died on lips that half aloud 
Said them and in the saying were undone: 
And nothing matters more than the dropping cones, 
Or water flowing over the green stones. 


Davip McCorp 


RIMBAUD AND AFTER 


I 
T nineteen Arthur Rimbaud, already famous in litera- 
ture, burnt his manuscripts and quitted France. The boy 
who began as a vagabond poet, a verbal magician, and a mystic 
matured into an exporter of ivory and precious stones out of 
Africa. He who had cried “Jamais je ne travaillerai” was to 
kill himself through overwork in the deserts of Aden. 

This complete redirection of energies followed three pre- 
cipitous years in which he wrote all of his poetry. He was 
born at Charleville in 1854, and there, at the age of fifteen, 
began to write. At first he accepted easily his role as a poet: 

“Par les soirs bleus d’été j’irai dans les sentiers, 
Picoté par les blés, fouler ’herbe menue: 
Réveur, j’en sentirai la fraicheur a mes pieds, 
Je laisserai le vent baigné ma téte nue!” 

For a year 
he was content to remain at home, translating into his early 
verse with amazing accuracy what he saw in the life of the 
town and in the recesses of the Ardennes. Then he tired of 
Charleville: he must see for himself the marvels of Paris. 
Selling his books for the price of a railroad ticket, he made 
his first premature attempt to escape to the city. 

The failure of that first attempt and its subsequent repe- 
titions hardens Rimbaud’s poetry to a more critical and self- 
conscious expression. The denunciatory “Paris se Repeuple” 
rises out of the cries and confusion of the Paris streets during 
his participation in the Communal uprising of 1871. A pass- 
ing love affair is magnified into the agony of — 
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“Mais, 6 Femme, monceau d’entrailles, pitié douce, 
Tu n’es jamais la Soeur de charité, jamais!” 
The caustic 
“Les Pauvres a L’Eglise” reflects his growing indifference to 
formal religion as well as to society. Truly, as he cries in 
“Le Bateau Ivre,” the guide ropes that have taken him thus 
far are slackening. He swings away from concrete reality 
down “des Fleuves impassibles” of Self. And after that first 
voyage over incredible seas, under the rainbows of hallucina- 
tion, how return? — 
“Je ne puis plus, baigné de vos langueurs, 6 lames, 
Enlever leur sillage aux porteurs de cotons, 
Ni traverser Porgueil des drapeaux et des flammes 
Ni nager sous les yeux horribles des pontons!” 

He was certainly not returning to a more stable world by 
going up to Paris at the enthusiastic invitation of Paul Ver- 
laine. Verlaine greeted Rimbaud as a welcome release from 
his family difficulties and proceeded to show the seventeen- 
year-old poet the sights and drinks of the city. But drink, for 
Verlaine a means of escape, only intensified Rimbaud’s self- 
consciousness. “La terre fond,” he cries in “Vertige,” — 
written at a café table under the spell of hashish — the earth 
melts, and grasping for reality he concludes: 

“Ce n’est rien; j’y suis; j’y suis toujours.” 

Nor does he find release from himself through the com- 
pany of others. Quickly tiring of Verlaine’s household, he 
leaves without notice, wanders the streets, is found one morn- 
ing in the gutter, famished and homeless. He is taken to the 
house of Banville, tries to live with Cros, finally lodges alone. 
Here sleeping by day and working at night he becomes a kind 
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of Leonardo of poetry investigating the secrets of his art and 
transfusing his aesthetics into the sonnet “‘Voyelles.” He 
tosses this, as a revolutionary bomb, at the edifice of conven- 
tionalities the Parnassians have built around poetry. They in 
turn express their envy of his genius and their hatred of his 
savagery by formulating against him the charge of homo- 
sexual relations with Verlaine. Six months after his arrival 
in the city, lonelier than when he came there, Rimbaud re- 
turns once more to his home. 

There he applies his new “alchimie du verbe” to express 
the spiritual aftermath of his Parisian life. His thought 
swings between nihilism and a soaring mystic exaltation that 
requires the subtlest verbal technique to catch. The antiph- 
onal question and answer of “La Comédie de la Soif? — 
where the brusque negations of the poet beat against the ad- 
vice of parents, friends, Catholicism and romantic hopes — 
dramatize, as no conventional stanza form could, the poet’s 
loss and search for permanent values. The thin line of: 

“Elle est retrouvée. 
Quoi? L’Eternité. 
C’est la mer allée 
Avec le soleil.” 
carries as by a thread the evanescent assurance of “Eternité,” 
-—and the equally evanescent despair of: 
“Oisive jeunesse 
A tout asservie 
Par délicatesse 
J’ai perdu ma vie.” 
The increasing use of repetition 
of phrase such as the “O Saison, o Chateaux” of “Bonheur” 
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gives a precise return to a poetry that moves by no syntax of 
thought, but springs directly from the subconscious. In al- 
lowing his technique to become as fluid as his material, Rim- 
baud gives a formal rendering of that mysticism that Fénéon 
has called beyond art. 

Possibly it was because Rimbaud’s vision pierced to a realm 
of abstraction beyond the limits of poetry that he invented in 
the second half of the “Illuminations” the art of poetic prose. 
In his prose poems he renders his emotional reactions in al- 
most mathematical terms. The poem “Départ” for instance 
moves as by propositions: 

“‘Assez vu. La vision s’est rencontrée 4 tous les airs. 
Assez eu. Rumeurs des villes, le soir, et au soleil 
et toujours. 
Assez connu. Les arréts de la vie. — O Rumeurs 
et Visions! 
Départ dans l’affection et le bruit neufs.” 
Therein 
Rimbaud is speaking with the direction of the man of action 
as well as of the mathematician. In adopting a prose medium 
he is unconsciously preparing for his final renunciation not 
only of the language but also of the réle of poet. 

That was to come after his life with Verlaine in England. 
Before the completion of “Les Illuminations” the two poets 
cross the channel and take lodging in London. There, as 
previously in Paris, they move in a swift night life “ow le 
gaze flambe et nage,” “oi tout saute, miaule, piaule, et gla- 
pit.” Tiring of that, Rimbaud recrosses to France for the 
winter only to rejoin his companion in the spring. Ina part 
of the “Saison en Enfer” Rimbaud has himself described the 
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manner of their life together. It is a nightmare affair where 
the tenderest friendship commingles with physical desire. 
After two months Rimbaud is again sick of it. When Ver- 
laine comes to Brussels to meet his family, Rimbaud follows 
him and announces his intention to go on to Paris. Verlaine 
will not go there nor allow Rimbaud to leave him. The quar- 
rel continues for a day anda night. At the end of that time, 
Verlaine has drunk himself to the verge of madness. Find- 
ing Rimbaud on the point of leaving his hotel, he shoots him 
through the arm. 

The effect upon Rimbaud of the shooting and the subse- 
quent trial was profound. The precise nature of his relation- 
ship with Verlaine in London has been subject to controversy 
since the charges of homosexualism were first brought. Evi- 
dently something deeper than friendship underlay the in- 
tensity of their life together and the violence of their part- 
ing. The break severed Rimbaud’s last personal connection 
with the external world and with the world of letters. At 
the conclusion of the trial, his arm still in a sling, his mind 
brooding upon the past and his own unhappiness, he returned 
to his family at Roche. He established himself‘in a granary 
nearby the house. There in the next two months he resolved 
the psychological crisis that his life and his art had brought 
upon him. 

The story of that resolution is translated in the “Saison en 
Enfer” into a prose poem. It is a review of Rimbaud’s past 
under the symbolism of a sojourn in hell and a search for a 
way of rising from that past as Christ in the prelude of the 
poem rises from the lake of the damned. Rimbaud turns 
back to “les délices, les folies, les débauches” of his early life, 
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to his “vie somnambule” with Verlaine, to his final mastery of 
“Palchimie du verbe” through which he won his vision of 
“FEternité.” But that vision has broken down now into an 
intensive self-consciousness. From this the past offers no 
escape. He must clasp something more objective than the old 
art offered. Gradually the idea develops that this is activity. 
He whose imagination invented new stars and new languages 
must now redirect that imagination to the business of living. 
He who pushed to the limits of his personality that he might 
see God must now see God at the limits of the world. The 
intensity of this vision sweeps the past from Rimbaud’s mind, 
triumphs over the idea of suicide, leaves him in the dawn 
victorious and master of himself, resolved “de posséder la 
beauté dans une 4me et un corps.” 

And so he goes out of literary history three years after he 
entered it. He leaves Roche, soon after burns his manu- 
scripts, travels in Europe, eventually becomes a merchant in 
Africa. The imagination capable of writing “Le Bateau 
Ivre” now turns to organizing the transportation of coffee, 
ivory and precious stones across the desert. A legend builds 
up around him as legends always had: he is known as “le 
Juste,” “le Sainte”; the Bédouins themselves protect his 
caravans. But just as he has amassed a considerable fortune 
sickness overtakes him. He returns to France to have his leg 
amputated at Marseilles, then goes to Roche to recuperate. 
Increasing insomnia and restless desire to return to Africa 
make him chance the journey back to Marseilles. At Paris 
he stops for a few hours: the city that thirteen years before 
seethed before his astonished eyes with the life of the Com- 
mune, is on this Sunday evening deserted — dead. He pushes 
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on and is taken to the Marseilles hospital. There the hal- 
lucinations of boyhood and the despair of the Saison return. 
“Un plaint continuel s’échape de ses levres.” He dies slowly 
fighting death in the idea that he can continue his work in 
Africa. At the end, his sister Izabelle tells us, he is recon- 
verted to Catholicism. 

II 

Looking back on this death at Marseilles we must find it a 
tragic conclusion to Rimbaud’s first wild dash into the world 
of poetry and even his subsequent resolve to possess the 
beauty of action if not of the word. Yet it is evident that 
both this resolve and its attempted execution followed almost 
inevitably from his manner of life as a poet and the direction 
that his poetry took. The loneliness of Charleville, the dis- 
organization and final rupture in his life with Verlaine, and 
his unwillingness to adapt himself to any sort of literary 
milieu severed his personal connections with the outside 
world. His mind, turning from that world first to a religion 
of art and then to a highly personal mysticism, entered at 
length that region of mathematical vision of the second part 
of the “Illuminations.” When the atmosphere there became 
too rarefied to nourish either himself or his puetry, he found 
himself breathing the fetid air of his own self-consciousness. 
From the prison of self some escape was necessary, and not 
finding it through art, he turned savagely to action. 

His contemporaries believed him to be mad. Weare more 
apt to see in his flight to Africa a desperate attempt to remain 
sane. Subsequent poets have followed Rimbaud into a sub- 
jective world that in the absence of religious belief presents 
doubt, speculation or the mere flux of “dadaist” sound and 
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sensation. The less gifted have presented us only with a 
confused mental photography of escape and landed them- 
selves close upon or into the clinics of psychology. The more 
gifted have succeeded in transfusing the material of intro- 
spection into some of the best of contemporary poetry, yet 
the material being limited they are too often, like Rimbaud, 
forced to turn in the end to other activity. Whether this be 
work in the African desert or criticising and organizing the 
creation of others the result is the same. The poet has in 
either case failed to mature as @ poet; his art, as in the case of 
Rimbaud, has died young for want of an objective order upon 
which to grow. 

The order which the genius of Rimbaud demanded and 
could not find was doubtless a religious one. Could Rimbaud 
at the completion of the “Illuminations” have accepted Ca- 
tholicism as Donne accepted Anglicanism, he might like 
Donne have realized upon his belief a body of religious 
poetry. But Darwinism had broken the creeds if not the faith 
of his boyhood, as science has left the modern world a chaos 
of conflicting theory. Rimbaud was left with an intermittent 
Catholicism of his own making and between times our own 
doubt. And when this broke down into agonizing self-con- 
sciousness poetry became impossible. 

At the same time, Rimbaud was also cut off both by tem- 
perament and circumstance from the organization that the 
stage has sometimes given to poetry. Could he have come up 
at the completion of the “Bateau Ivre” to a Paris ruled not by 
the literateurs of Parnasse but infused with the dramatic tra- 
dition of Elizabethan London, his story might have been dif- 
ferent. Webster, for instance, was as much “possessed by 
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death” as was Rimbaud, but Webster was forced by the very 
medium he used to dramatize and so conquer his emotion. 
But the romantic enthusiasm for a poetic theatre was dying 
when Rimbaud came to Paris. Nor was he offered, as is the 
poetry of the present, the possibility of sublimating an in- 
digenous drama (such as the musical comedy) into a poetic 
medium. He found only the Verlainian dialogue of lost 
souls; and when he had used that to his own purposes he was 
forced back to the real world. 

But it is worth noticing (for its bearing on the problem 
that Rimbaud represents rather than on his particular case) 
that he returned to an objective world by an imaginative 
process. The consequences (as well as the spiritual triumph) 
of the “Saison” come from dramatizing himself in an active 
role. “Je reviendra avec les membres de fer, la peau sombre, 
Poeul furieux”? — he writes; and this visualizing of an active 
world embodies his resolve to return to it. Could he have 
made this return while allowing his imagination to reflect 
rather than direct it, he might have solved simultaneously the 
problem of his life and of his art. Instead of trying to make 
himself into a narrative, he would have sublimated a nar- 
rative poetry out of the experience of the next ten years of his 
life. In so doing he might have found a more central locus 
about which to organize his personality than practical activity 
alone could supply. He would have turned to an objective 
order that could have given a more explicit statement of 
rather than trampled out the mysticism of “Les [lumina- 
tions.” He would have realized in realistic terms the first 
expression of his genius. 

To suggest this hypothetical return to a narrative art ob- 
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viously makes no claim to solve the life of Rimbaud better 
than he himself did. It has its justification only in the bear- 
ing that the Narrative tradition may have on the problem 
which his life poses. That problem is to find an objective 
basis for poetry in an age characterized by the absence of a 
dramatic or religious tradition. In this situation the poet 
must choose his material from solipsism and self-conscious- 
ness, or from the activity of the age which carries on in the 
face of and at times because of these psychological factors. 
In choosing a narrative method he does not escape the philo- 
sophic issues of which we expect him to be aware. He handles 
those issues more clearly in revolving them around an axis of 
situation and character out of which they spring. We are 
none the less acquainted with the problems of the fourteenth 
century because Chaucer used the narrative form. We should 
expect as full an embodiment of the issues of this age should 
poetry reflect its immense activity by turning to narrative art. 

To thus reaffirm poetry in the terms of that for which Rim- 
baud renounced it would add a peculiar significance to his al- 
ready arnazing career. The boy who at nineteen found noth- 
ing to write that could not be better said in the dispatches of 
an African exporter, preludes an age that after following him 
through the cold chambers of subjectivism to the sunlight and 
air of activity finds in activity the base of which poetry is the 
overtone. So Rimbaud is not to die in the white hospital 
room at Marseilles. He walks in the rhythm of a poetry as 
vital as the personality which guided the ladened caravans out 
OF Fiarar 
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— opal-black, iridescent with rainbows with rainbows opales- 
cent from rainbows’ reflections the while the liquescent rain- 
bow’s crescent fades; surface on surface, pressed down solid 
together under a dead sky; stretching undulous like pave- 
ments lustrous of houses of prayer, of banqueting; black 
marble pavements veined with green creamy foam foam 
fallen on spray clustered like bullets bullets in embryo clus- 
tring round the cold bullet mould — 
Ah, leaden dragon, in those claws 
of yours you prison 
flawless bubbles of crystal 
toss them with your teeth. 
You wash and crash about 
through leaden water 
yet never smash nor flaw 


the flashing balls. 


—over vulcanic waves spray falls; like wind-blown water- 
falls behind whose misty veils magic caverns spin with cryso- 
phases full of electric light (all good bottles are blistered in 
bubbles; cracked seeds of bottle-glass should be set with pearl 
in platinum) scimitar cleaving scimitar of radiance pass across 
sandy planes below; red-bearded Rip Van Winkle’s. moun- 
tain, Ararat, Xanadu, the Assassins’ mountain, the Sinai of 
Prometheus, Christ’s; Peace on thy hills, Jerusalem! but the 
echaloned and reinforced salient flank headlong advances 
(stiffened hanks of molasses candy) plagues conquests raven- 
ous religions prairie fires out over arid vales and ranges, out 
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beneath exultant fans of dominance, over in pounding mal- 
lets of conflict* across like ambushed savages in lank shoots 
of fleeting melting persisting disappearing melted gone; gone 
the shreds of that marauding ardor, the arcs, crescents of 
phosphorescence, the mallets the scythes swords the sheath’d 
scimitars; I lift up my eyes unto the hills from whence 
cometh, — sloppy waves. All that is left are sloppy waves; 
sloppy waves are left. Is that all? whence but from hills 
comes the nostalgia which fills the eyes with tears? — 
This derisive dominance 
of duels, fans and common-sense; 
this gay decadence I survey 
diverts me, but cannot repay 
me for the gone hills, melted, gone 
fleet to melt, yet insistent 
resurgent hills, mountains persistent 
craters meditated on 
— by sages wrapt in contem- 
plation of rainbows amid waterfalls misty as veils of chiffon 
cigarette smoke sedately progressing through a window; 
while, to the croaking of three-lege’d toads, crippled pines 
fan the flies from the shaved pates of the sagés, and the 
mist sifts over the snowy mountains, paintcd yet quaking 
pictures trembling on paper walls shaken by quaking moun- 
tains; beneath which in mouldering caves, watching their 
tobacco smoke drift outside and turn to mist, sit Otto Kahn 
and Tannhauser while Barbarossa slumbers in the lap of 
the sleeping Prester John, — to say nothing of King Arthur 
and Lord Kitchener. — 


* Decisive Battle of the World: Influence of Sea Power in History. 
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Distinct a dolphin splashes. 
Past a porpoise dashes. 
One orange, two bananas orange-red. 
Unravel all mythology. 
Weave a new Theosophy. 
Truth lies in Correspondence, it is said. 
Siva signifies thereby 
Heinrich Heine’s Lorelei, — 
Rhine salmon salted, spread on Boston bread. 
— A wind like a razor shaves the lather from my whiskers. 
Across the floor of opal and black marble, the hemstitched 
and shirred ruching and ruffles starched petticoats under-and- 
over-skirts of ball dresses, with scarves capes tippets shawls 
boas and opera cloaks, all together now, —lash rush and 
tumble; flopping and swishing, frowsy sloppy chic; swooping 
swerving fan and sword dancers; Benjamin Franklin’s in- 
candescent Daughters strike attitudes to variously express 
hysteria before the apotheosis of Catherine the Great’s um- 
brageous Sons, —and the Dance of form and light swaps 
with the Dance of shadow and color,—the budding Blos- 
som bursts apart, the petals uncurl in acanthine grace, and the 
Lotus lolls serenely on the Waters; great God! what horns 
pierce through there? Ionic horns, tin goat horns, the Drag- 
on’s horns; you crustaceous reptile who are not unlike a spider ; 
who are very like a larch tree, or yet a hemlock with fanged 
boughs; you savage Worm who am I am that I am; who 
am I that I am that I am you, the Enemy, bite it! bleeding 
gobbets in your maw congeal to tusks and talons, and your 
scales are its frighted foam; yet, drop willing it not; a dancer 
driven mad; from a flight of pheasants to a dog a-crawl on 
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all fours, Proteaii monster, —sunk but once, you dissolve 
(as I melt before you) to what you most detest, being most 
yourself, — 
Christians, to please the Mother of God 
call Her the Star of the Sea. 
Some bores shake their troubled heads 
because waves squander solar energy. 
More sigh, ““Beauteous!” when they glimpse 
merfolk, at their pretty play. 
Celestials, in claws and scales of spray 
perceive the teeth, the scales, the claws 
of the Dragon of Space, in Time’s abysm. 
Excellent embodiments of Philosophy, 
Four compendiums of Wisdom. 


—Virginal fecundity; Abundance of Life; Goddess from 
whom the Earth stole the name, Mother; Blood of our 
Blood; Cistern of Profundity; Mamal of Birth; Whale very 
like a camel Camel in the needle’s eye; Mirror of the eye of 
God; Vanity-case of the Moon; O, terrible Cradle which is 
woman’s hair! Womb of waters into which the Spirit of 
water breathed (foamy birth of Venus) Tomb of waters into 
which the Son of God swam (undrainable flagon of Thor) 
Loom of waters where Form is ever manifest, — vital form 
of Greek fret and Chinese lattice; form of wandering Nau- 
tilus, of scallop-shell, and conch; and of more stately man- 
sions, O my Soul! Composite acanthus capturing Ionic 
volutes crowned with the opened Lotus, ready to receive the 
Compassionate Lord of Peace, ready but shattered, demol- 
ished too soon to receive the Rapture. — 
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Scolloped white-caps; with their spuming 
flakes, as light as Autumn ashes; 
climbing never, always mounting 
slipping always, never sinking 
under a kynetic torrent 
manufacture, close at hand 
in the wake (a Tyrol current 
clear against its distant bank) 
peacock-eye-like, ostrich-plumey 
classic frets, Chinese lattices. 
— First-begotten of the First-begotten; Living Space; Fra- 
grance of Purity; Robe of Power; Marriage Bed of Force 
and Form; Succubus of Death; Morgue of Birth; Charnel 
of Sin; Cesspool of Stinkage, — where slops from cities issue, 
and dish-water from farms; banana, orange peel and tissue 
paper at one with the Fulfillment and Source of All; into 
which course at length foeti, dropped in the mud of the 
street, or flung from a ruddy window; in which exhausted or 
unfulfilled form, shape of fan coral of trailing anemone, 
shape of the polypus octopus floundering devil-fish squib; 
shape of the dashing porpoise and the flashing dolphin spread 
out, mingle together, squirm to be distinct. — 
To the hills for your lives! The dam has burst! 
Behold! 
The polygon diminishes to the noise of cowhorns 
and kettle drums, tabors and drums and conches. 
Lo, it is I, the Tortoise. 
Behold me, —the Circle which is a Polygon, — such am I. 
Inscribe a circle on the air. 
That can never not have been accomplished. 
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Neither do I change my Position amid positionless Change. 
Before me this tumult flattens to pewter. 
Does the Calm blind you? You have misused your eyes. 
See only Me. 
Force not the shapes about you to your form. 
Call not the Ocean, “Mother,” — you are Melkizedek. 
Give no one your Name; no one; not Me. 
While you are determined to wed with the Flood. 
(remember, be comforted) 
it is more than unthinkable for Me to deviate from my nature, 
I am the Tortoise; I am not the Lotus. 
Should the Hexagon unfold! 
Behold! 
The Blossom amid whose Perfume 
Water is Ice and Steam. 
— The turtle does not burst apart, but pulls its six limbs 
in, —and I listen to a welling gong, humming distinct, 
sounding from Its centers which surround It, ringing down 
my ears to silence chaos. Beneath the circumference, peri- 
pheral dissonance deafens me, leading my hearing out beyond 
my ultimate perimeter within the encircling Center . . . 
Indistinct . . . Smell the indistinct odours of Incubi and 
the wounds of the World. The Eye is ever turned upon us 
since the Spirit begotten of Wisdom descended with Thor of 
the flagon undrainable into the watery tomb of Venus. Ter- 
rible, oh, terrible! God’s vanity is bloody. (Womb ript; 
Loom broke.) Give the natural products and chief indus- 
tries of the Land of Leonnesse. Name the Goddess who 
stole the Earth-goddess away. (Big double Bed consumed 
by flames. Pound tin dish pans, wave your torn banners.) 
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Of course, inasmuch as the Whale is a mammal, if you are 
virginal yourself you detest most what you melt to, and the 
Dog whose manger you crawl into, bite it! bite it! bite it! 

— Let us go a-hunting pheasants of Flight. 

Ah, remould the bullets from their cold, clustered em- 
bryo; bullets like spray on fallen foam creamy with green 
banqueting. 

Put out the lights in the houses of lustrous ceilings, un- 
dulous out-stretched sky. 

We must find the needle in the Camel’s Haystack, so 
put out the light. 

Lead us on there by deadened surfaces 
over faded imitation marble 
past our incessant reflection in cracked mirrors 
under dusky wax-dripping chandeliers 
dustily swaying to and fro 
a-glow with crescent broken crystal. 
Lead us on from opalescent 
rainbows through rainbows 
to black opal — 


JoHn WHEELWRIGHT 


N the first of the following photographs, Vermont, at- 
tempting an end run, is stopped by Harvard tackle. In 
the second, Harper, Harvard back, having run, is plunging 
low through the Holy Cross line. The third shows Mars- 
ters of Dartmouth, carrying the ball, momentarily unde- 
cided as to where he will cut through. This picture illus- 
trates the commencement of interference after all primary 
contacts have been made. 
The photographs were taken by Franklin P. Jones. 
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THE OLD DAYS 


N the majority of published articles relating to football, 

the rigors, the strain, and the “do or die for dear old Ar- 
buckle” spirit have been stressed. Innumerable reformers 
have dwelt on the physical punishment and the mental tension 
to which young participants are subjected. They deeply de- 
plore the over-emphasis evidenced by the newspapers. That 
football has another side, that the whole-hearted codperation 
towards a common end by a group of clean-living, congenial 
young men develops bonds of friendship, and that together 
with the struggle and grind of a football season could be 
found many happy moments, many laughs, much honest fun, 
— that view of football they completely ignore. There are 
literally thousands of instances of a lighter vein that crop 
out in every football campaign, a majority of which need 
the specific background of the moment and the exact per- 
sonnel to be appreciated, but there are many which are 
amusing in any setting. Here area few. 

Back in the old days of push, pull, and pile, Pennsylvania 
was playing Cornell in the final game of the season. The 
rain was coming down in torrents and the field was a sea of 
mud. The score read nothing to nothing in the second half 
with Pennsylvania in possession of the ball on the Cornell 
one-yard line with less than one minute to play. The quar- 
terback signalled for a line plunge by the fullback through 
center. As the ball was snapped, the line turned and grabbed 
the shoulders of the charging back, while the remaining backs 
got behind and pushed. The teams met with a crash, the pile 
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rose, quivered a minute, and half-slipped, half fell across the 
goal line just as the whistle blew ending the game. Little by 
little the pile was disentangled, and there at the bottom lying 
face down, his arms folded underneath him, lay the fullback 
one-half yard across the last white marker. 

A great cheer went up from the Pennsylvania players, 
headguards were thrown in the air, and they began pounding 
and pommelling the sturdy shoulders of the fullback in their 
ecstasy. He quivered, turned his face sidewise, spat out a 
mouthful of mud, and taking a big breath said, “For God’s 
sake boys, lay off, I ain’t got the ball.” 


* * * 


Princeton was to play Harvard. They had a particularly 
illusive back by the name of Pendleton, also a particularly 
deceptive play which hit back at the short side with Pendleton 
carrying the ball. In order to tip off the defensive backs, the 
Harvard end on the short side the moment he saw this par- 
ticular play develop was coached to yell, “Here he comes.” 
Considerable practice was indulged in against the second team 
running this particular Princeton play. A substitute end was 
holding down the short side one afternoon. A.few minutes 
after he entered the game the second team representing 
Princeton started the much discussed play. The substitute 
end, quick to see his duty, straightened up and, hopping up 
and down on one foot, shouted at the top of his lungs, “Here 
he comes, here he comes.” ‘The back impersonating Pendle- 
ton, tore by him, and as he disappeared on his way to a touch- 
down, the end shifted his weight on the other foot and con- 
tinued yelling at the top of his voice, “There he goes, there 
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he goes,” without as much as putting out one finger to stop 
the play. : x : 


Two Jesuit colleges were playing with Tiny Maxwell as 
referee. The game developed into a rather rough affair. 
Along in the second period one of the players rushed up to 
Tiny, pointing excitedly first at his finger and then at an 
opposing player. “Look Tiny, look, he bit me.” ‘Tiny sent 
him back to his position and the game went on. About five 
minutes later a player from the other side came rushing up to 
Tiny, holding his hand to his ear and dramatically pointing 
at an opponent. “Tiny, he bit my ear. Look, see the marks, 
he bit me.” Tiny looked at the ear, blew his whistle, and 
called both teams together ina group. “Boys,” he said, “You 
should have played this game on Friday.” 


* 7K * 


Bill Hollenback, all America fullback for Pennsylvania, 
was the star of his particular team and a man upon whom a 
large part in the final game depended. Mike Murphy, the 
trainer, watched over him with an eagle eye. The Saturday 
previous to their last and most important game an effort was 
made not to have Bill participate for fear of injury which 
might hamper the team’s chance the following week. Bill 
insisted on playing, however. Part way through the first half 
after a scrimmage Bill was seen lying on the ground with 
blood pouring down the side of his face. Out rushed Mike 
Murphy and, approaching Bill, cried, “Are you hurt, Bill, 
are you hurt?” Bill’s ear was badly torn and bleeding pro- 
fusely, but the reply which Mike Murphy received was, “Not 
a bit, it’s nothing. Bandage it up and let’s get on with the 
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game.” Murphy tried to get Hollenback off the field, with 
no success. The second half had scarcely progressed three 
minutes, when at the termination of a scrimmage there on 
the ground lay Bill Hollenback writhing and twisting in 
agony. Out rushed Mike Murphy white as a sheet, and 
leaning over Bill said, “Have you broken your leg, have you 
broken your leg?” Bill between gritted teeth moaned, “Leg, 
hell no! somebody stepped on my corn.” 
* * * 


In the fall of 1915 Jonas H. Ingram was head coach at 
the U. S. Naval Academy. The team that year had pro- 
gressed very slowly and had evidenced a lethargy of play 
which was eating into Ingram’s heart. One particularly hot 
afternoon a practice scrimmage was held in which the first 
team was showing far from the determination and fight 
which should have been expected. After every play, due 
to the intense heat, a cry went up for water, and one of the 
assistant managers would rush out on the field with a buck- 
et. Ingram watched this four or five times and then could 
stand it no longer. Six feet two inches in height, broad of 
shoulders, he dashed wildly onto the field, and with one 
mighty kick knocked the water bucket high into the air emp- 
tying its contents all over the players, and yelled at the top 
of his voice, “Water, hell, what you need is fire!” 


* * * 


At the close of the 1914 Harvard season, which had been a 
particularly successful one, a dinner was given by the Filene 
Club for the employees of the Filene store. Edward W. 
Mahan, Malcolm J. Logan and myself were invited and un- 
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expectedly asked to speak. Logan was the first called upon, 
and in the course of his brief talk said several kind things re- 
garding Mahan’s and my ability. Mahan arose next and 
complimented Logan on his quarterback play and then started 
to say some nice things of me. He endeavored to point out 
that the work I did, although not brilliant, was of a self- 
sacrificing and necessary nature which generally passed un- 
noticed by the general football public. This, however, was 
the way he expressed it. “Hardwick is a player that never 
gets what he deserves. He is always under the pile doing the 
dirty work where nobody can see it.” That was the intro- 
duction to which I had to respond, and I have always consid- 
ered myself lucky that I did not receive a shower of coffee 
cups and ice cream plates. 


ok kK ok 


In telling these stories I merely wish to show that a game 
which I dearly love is not as bad as some would paint it; that 
it is a combination of body, mind, and heart; that it demands 
exacting physical discipline; that it requires quick, correct, 
thinking; that it affords wholesome, clean, humor. What 
finer qualifications can any activity, athletic, academic, or 
social, call forth? 


Hountincton R. Harpwick 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE DECLINE OF ARCHITECTURE 


To the Editors 
The Hound €& Horn 
Sirs: 

Mr. Hitchcock’s article “The Decline of Architecture” in the 
September issue of The Hound €& Horn rouses one’s admiration 
for his courage in attempting to deal intelligibly with such a sub- 
ject in the length of one magazine article and makes any con- 
troversy over the subject matter unkind in the extreme. Never- 
theless, the body of his thesis does possess the unsubstantiality 
of a man of straw even though he has clothed it in the cap and 
gown of a terrifyingly scholastic erudition. It is held up by ideas 
which if regarded closely appear almost complete misconceptions. 

He argues, if I am not mistaken, that since “modern taste” 
tends to find the virtues of contemporary architecture only in its 
technical perfection, what he designates as conscious embellish- 
ment for purely aesthetic reasons ought to be abandoned; and 
the architect become an agent for choosing between alternate 
technical solutions presented by the engineers. The proof of the 
correctness of this “modern taste” he finds in recent industrial 
architecture where technical perfection alone is aimed at. 

Much depends on what Mr. Hitchcock means by “modern 
taste.” If he means modern popular taste, the statement that this 
seeks primarily technical perfection can be disproved ten times 
Over, since modern popular taste has an infinite number of tend- 
encies and follows none of them very strongly or very far. It is 
so diverse that generalizations are impossible. Further, among 
the laymen, those who have most influence on modern building 
cértainly are not interested in technical perfection alone. Indeed, 
they lean rather in the opposite direction, believing in the adver- 
tising value of self assertive outward form. Their first interest 
lies, not in technics, but in pyrotechnics, 

If, on the other hand, he means the group of “modernist” artists, 
architects and critics, he has missed the whole meaning of the 
theory behind their work. 

“Modernism” presupposes the value primarily of the time ele- 
ment. Its difficulty lies in the fact that it has no unit of time — 
nothing to tell time by. We may very well ask, when did we be- 
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come “moderns”? And if the answer is “When we began the con- 
struction of steel and concrete skeletons,” then an equally good 
answer is “When we gave up the construction of brick and stone 
skeletons.” The “modernist” says that new methods of construc- 
tion call for a new symbolism and sweepingly denies all tradition. 
The fact remains that fundamentally there are no new methods 
of construction. At bottom a building is now exactly what it al- 
ways has been —a structural skeleton faced with another material 
or left plain according to the exigencies, aesthetic or economic of 
the moment. 

The time element in architecture has no importance. A Gothic 
Cathedral of 1227 would be exactly as beautiful if it were dupli- 
cated in its outward appearance in 1927, providing we were able 
to do it. And conversely we should find Chartres just as mar- 
velous if it were suddenly discovered that the supposedly solid 
drums of the piers were merely facing stones for structural mem- 
bers beneath. 

The mere fact that architectural form is traditional has no bear- 
ing on its beauty or its vitality. Accordingly, when Mr. Hitchcock 
says “modernism” tends to find the virtues of contemporary 
architecture solely in the perfection of its technics, we may doubt 
the value of the theory knowing it to be based on the original 
fallacy of accidental time. 

As a matter of fact I do not believe the modernists do place as 
much importance as he thinks on what Mr. Hitchcock has called 
“technical perfection.” What he means by that term is apparently 
“functional perfection,” which is not of primary interest to the 
modernist. Judging by the few articulate modernist theories they 
depend very largely on restatements and variations of the “Form 
follows function” theme. The “modernists” have been interested 
primarily in form, from the first insurgents like Louis Sullivan 
and the Germans, to the architects of the recent Paris Exposition. 

Some of them as I have said, have thrown traditional form by 
the board simply because it was traditional. Louis Sullivan did 
that and gave nothing to architecture that did not die with him, 
since his alternatives depended solely for their effect on his own 
marvelous sense of decoration; he contributed very little of lasting 
value. On the other hand, there is one practicing today who 
would be classed a “modernist” — Saarinen the Finnish architect 
— whose work is based on a deep respect for tradition, who has 
taught tradition to his students and who believes in the adapta- 
tion of traditional form where it is suitable. 
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So much for the “modernist,” or as Mr. Hitchcock calls it, the 
“surrealist,” theory considered as fact. 

Proceeding to its supposed proof. 

Very few indeed would be so bold as to claim that “The finest 
fragments of contemporary building are to be found in factories 
and laboratories where the builders sought only the perfect tech- 
nical solution of their practical problems and permitted themselves 
no thought consciously aesthetic.” Or again that “the introduc- 
tion of the aesthetic intelligence into building makes today, not 
monuments of modern architecture but merely bad machines.” 
One suspects Mr. Hitchcock of voicing his own theory; in the 
process, being carried away by his logic and forgetting his common 
sense. For judged by the above “dicta” such buildings as the 
Shelton Hotel, the Bowery Savings Bank, Lutyens government 
buildings at Delhi, Saarinen’s work in Helsingfors, become penal- 
ized for existing beautifully to just the degree that a factory build- 
ing becomes praiseworthy for turning out dog-biscuit perfectly. 
I doubt if Mr. Hitchcock could get the most ardent “modernist” 
to agree with the quoted phrases above. 

In the general consideration of our architecture, technical per- 
fection, as far as it can be seen from Mr. Hitchcock’s article, is a 
dilemma only for Mr. Hitchcock. Indeed one suspects that he 
rather misses the whole idea of what architecture is. 

Architecture, as such, consists of three equally dependent, equal- 
ly important parts — Function, Materials, and Beauty. Where it 
fails in one or slights one it fails in its completeness. It must 
completely satisfy the function it is to serve; it must use the ma- 
terials properly and in their nature; and it must do both of the 
foregoing beautifully. ‘There is no question here of good or bad 
ornament. The only question is whether the finished product 
satisfies all three requirements. It is not a question as to whether 
a steel skeleton has been covered by a stone front. It is only a 
question of whether this stone is used as stone should be used. 
What on earth were all the buildings of the Renaissance in Italy 
but stones or stucco covering the brick skeleton? There was 
sham for you if you are looking for sham. And was the great 
Mr. Ruskin or his contemporaries any less guilty when they per- 
mitted, nay, even applauded the building of “Gothic” fragments in 
complete states of ruin purely for the picturesque effect? And 
even the eminent Robert and James Adam proposed to build — 
God knows if they were permitted to do so by some noble client — 
a “Roman” ruin complete in all its desolated grandeur. 
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Because in large part our architectural forms are traditional 
does not mean that they are wrong. If we are using them wrongly 
that is another question. But the only real question that we have 
to decide today is whether we are properly using modern materials 
by modern structural methods and suiting them to the needs of 
human beings in a beautiful way. 

Given the same problem and three “modern” architects — taking 
at random, Goodhue, Saarinen and Louis Sullivan —and you will 
have three different solutions all of which may be thrown out by 
a humanist critic like Lewis Mumford who will say that the 
building itself is not suited to the complete functioning in the best 
way of a normal human being. 

One is tempted to hurl other quotations at Mr. Hitchcock such 
as Mr. Huxley’s “dicta” that “in an age when there is no single 
Zeitgeist we must have rules to cling to.” Cutting through the 
froth of his beautiful words the only answer is that architecture 
exists and continues in spite of the critics, in spite of the archi- 
tects, and that its heights or depths are generally a matter for 
consideration, not of the contemporary, but of his successor. What 
some critics have been pleased to call the decline and old age of 
the Renaissance, the Baroque, the Roccoco, we can feel today 
possess a strength and vitality, a “joie de vivre” impossible to our 
circumscribed, picayune philosophy. Even the despised Victorian- 
ism of the past generation had in it elements almost lewdly vig- 
orous that are utterly lacking in the thin elegance of certain des- 
iccated modern work. 

But above all, there cannot be any question of up or down in 
architecture except it be judged according to its three, essential, 
equally important elements: its adaptation to the uses of mankind; 
its logical expression of material laws and material properties; and 
its instinct and desire for beauty. And it should be noted that 
this last essential does not aim at a purely aesthetic result for it 
has to deal with a basis that it strictly utilitarian. If architecture 
had to deal only with beauty its first two essentials would quite 
justifiably be twisted by any and all means to serve the purpose. 

Architecture can only go so far as its first essentials will permit 
and must content itself with beautifying them within their natural 
limits. The third essential is rather a purely aesthetic impulse 
distinct from the others which architecture may satisfy simul- 
taneously and by virtue of which it becomes an Art. 


Yours, etc. 
CHARLES CROMBIE 
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English printers have been doing a great deal more work that 
is typographically interesting, of late, than has been produced in 
the United States. The Americans, following in the wake of Wil- 
liam Dana Orcutt (Harvard ’92), have been questing for perfec- 
tion, and occasionally coming very near to attaining that goal. 
The Englishmen enjoyed a better fortune, for they learned twenty 
years ago from Cobden-Sanderson that perfection is fundamen- 
tally dull, and that those who seek it, court atrophy. 

Being typically cockney at heart, most of these later English 
printers have taken instinctively the middle course between the 
continental modernisms and the American unimaginativeness. 
The two University presses have gone along steadily about their 
own business, which is the making of unimpeachable books, in 
closer rivalry than ever before, and have reached a higher level of 
uniform excellence than ever before. Oxford, true to its Cavalier 
tradition, has shown the gayer spirit, but Cambridge frequently 
more than matches the older institution in points of solid merit. 

The more interesting output, however, comes from the score or 
so of new presses, sporting all sorts of fanciful names, which have 
flourished in England since the end ot the war. The significant 
thing is that most of them continue to flourish, instead of dying 
out after a couple of experimental years, from lack of further 
ideas. The men who are carrying on these presses not only take 
their task seriously, but they are thoroughly grounded in the es- 
sentials of good typography. They left behind them, when they 
started in on this present movement, the kindergarten maxims of 
close spacing, a set formula for page margins, and the other shib- 
boleths of the days when printing was being revived. Instead, 
they are devising maxims of their own, which will be worn out in 
turn, but not until they have served the purpose of the present. 
Equally significant is the fact that while American book-buyers 
have been generous in their support of these English ventures, 
there has been almost no catering to American predilections. It 
is not clear that the support of English buyers alone would have 
made all these undertakings possible, but their sponsors have been 
content to rest their fate upon the judgment of their fellow- 
countrymen. The truth may as well be faced, that there is no 
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body of American opinion upon matters typographic which can 
set itself up as competent to criticise intelligently the books which 
are offered for its inspection. If its likes and dislikes are not re- 
garded, this is because they are not worth considering, artistically. 

The Haslewood Books, put out by Frederick Etchells and Hugh 
MacDonald of London, are typical of what is coming from these 
adventurers in typography. They try their hand at all sorts of 
books, give a great deal of thought to every detail in planning and 
execution, oversee the routine of manufacture with scrupulous 
care, always ready to try new effects without feeling called upon 
to be always doing something strange. 

The latest Haslewood crop ranges from a packet of MacDonald 
family letters written between 1751 and 1775, back to a collection 
of conventional University verse of 1656, and forward to the 
poisonous plants of the British Isles. Each is a delightful volume 
to possess, and in each case it is not quite clear that the contents 
are altogether worthy of so proper a dressing up. Without the 
dressing, they would hardly have been worth issuing, and no 
publisher could have hoped to come out whole without some such 
added incentive for the purchaser. Yet the letters of Eliza Pierce 
add a very pretty bit of background to the picture of mid-eight- 
eenth-century England. “Parnassus Biceps or Several Choice 
Pieces of Poetry, Composed by the best Wits that were in both 
the Universities before their Dissolution” makes it possible for 
students aspiring to the Ph.D. in English Literature to analyze 
seventeenth-century academic versifying.” 

The volume on Poisonous Plants challenges discussion.’ Its 
purpose is stated with such engaging frankness that one suspects 
that the editor himself did not realize that the actual idea origi- 
nated (if it started where more than nine-tenths of all books 
originate) with the publishers. It must have been they who 
thought that it would be amusing to get out a volume of wood 
engravings of plants by John Nash. They would have specified 
the minimum number of drawings that would make a salable book, 
and tactfully led the artist to see what they wanted. He says that 


*Tue Lerrers or Exiza Pierce. (1751-1775.) 1927. 595 copies. $7.50. 
De Luxe edition, 75 copies. $15.00. 

* Parnassus Biceps. Or Several Choice Pieces of Poetry, Composed by the 
best Wits that were in both the Universities Before Their Dissolution. (1656.) 
1927. 350 copies. $9.00. De Luxe edition, 50 copies. $18.00. 

*Porsonous Prants. Deadly, Dangerous, and Suspect. Engraved on Wood 
and with an Introduction by John Nash. With Brief Descriptions by W. Dalli- 
more. Edited by Dr. A. W. Hill, F.R.S. 1927. 350 copies. $26.00. 
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he hunted around until he found that the poisonous plants pro- 
vided a group that, including a few that are not very dangerous, 
gave enough pictures to make a book that could be sold at a fair 
price. Then the idea took a firm hold on him, and he did a 
series of most darksome cuts, very skilfully executed. Finally, the 
typographer met the artist more than half way, matching the cuts 
point for point. Technically, it makes a most fascinating volume, 
just because it somehow is most obnoxiously repellant. It is pre- 
cisely what it ought to be. The publishers, when they started to 
get a book of flowers, cannot have guessed that this is what they 
would bring down upon themselves. But if this explanation is 
correct, they deserve infinite credit for carrying it through to 
artistic perfection. 

Two plausible theories may be advanced to account for the 
fourth recent Haslewood book. Maybe the publishers wished to 
give Hester Sainsbury a chance to make Hand-coloured Engrav- 
ings on Wood, or they may have wanted to offer something to 
collectors of books about dogs. Just why they selected John 
Taylor’s “A Dog of War” for a reprint passes understanding.‘ 
There are perfectly good reasons why the original editions of the 
Water Poet’s lucubrations are eagerly sought by a few collectors of 
seventeenth-century English literature, but not reprints. Occa- 
sionally, but rarely, his topical, occasional verses preserve a 
glimpse of passing London gossip. If “A Dog of War” is one of 
these, it is more than ordinarily inept, and the illustrations, with 
a single exception which almost makes up for the others, match 
the text. 

Typographically, the problem of making an appropriate volume 
out of this particular collection of abnormal stanzas was as diffi- 
cult as well could be. The obvious thing to do, and apparently the 
only way to make an interesting book, would be to make it remi- 
niscent of the unpretentious seventeenth-century quarto in which 
it originally appeared. This at least would have been unobjec- 
tionable. In octavo, as issued, about all that can be said for “A 
Dog of War” is that it could not have been much better, nor 
worse, if it had been hand-composition instead of set up on a 
linotype machine at a morning newspaper office, which for some 
inscrutable reason is duly recorded on the first leaf. 


GPs. W. 


* A Doc or War. By John Taylor the Water Poet. With hand-coloured En- 
gravings on Wood by Hester Sainsbury. 1927. 375 copies. $5.00. 
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AN INTELLECTUAL REVOLUTION 


Sympotism. Its Meaning and Effect. By 
Alfred North Whitehead. New York. The 
Macmillan Company. 1927. $1.50. 


Philosophers may be estimated in many ways. One such way 
is this: a philosopher may unite an intimate and creative knowl- 
edge of an unusual diversity of sciences with a high eminence in his 
own inclusive science of metaphysics. He may seem thus almost 
to sum up in his own person the major scientific movements of his 
day, almost to command the intellectual resources of an entire era. 

Without stopping to defend our choice, we may select six names 
as preéminently illustrative of this conception of the philosopher- 
scientist :— in the ancient world, Plato and Aristotle; in the second 
half of the seventeenth century (when science in the modern sense 
had begun to come into its own) Leibniz; in the second half of the 
eighteenth century, Kant; in the second half of the nineteenth, 
our own American philosopher, Charles S. Peirce; and at the 
present time, the author of the little book we have before us. 
Peirce was a distinguished contributor to sciences really too nu- 
merous to mention, and admired by those who knew of his work 
as a very great philosophical genius. The publication — which is 
expected within a year or two—of his principal philosophical 
writings, most of which have never before been published, is likely 
soon to render all this a common-place. Like Peirce, Professor 
Whitehead is a distinguished contributor to physics and mathe- 
matics, to symbolic logic and metaphysics, and is a profound stu- 
dent of the history of thought (as readers of his Science and the 
Modern World know). 

Taking, then, our six philosopher-scientists of the Western 
World, we ask: have these men anything in common beyond their 
universality, how do they agree in their philosophical conclusions? 
The answer is, they agree remarkably well, much better certainly 
than they do with less scientifically equipped philosophers, or less 
philosophically gifted scientists, or than the latter types through 
the ages agree with one another. Just herein lies for some of us 
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the hope and the excitement of present-day philosophy, viewed in 
the light of history. 

Three ideas will illustrate our meaning: those of matter, caus- 
ality, and time. For Hobbes, the scientifically ignorant, as for 
Biichner, the philosophically untrained, matter was mere dead 
meaningless stuff; for Leibniz, the physicist, mathematician, and 
philosopher, matter was living energy, akin to our concrete human 
experience. “Energy” implies process, something through and 
through temporal: but in the interior of a Hobbesian atom, time 
stood still or vanished. Happenings were around but not in the 
atoms. Today many physicists say that matter is electrical energy, 
which at least suggests the dynamic, temporal view. But time 
connotes life; mere inert matter governed by causal equations 
reading backwards as well as forwards knows nothing of the one- 
directional growth of the present out of the past — full of settled 
issues — into the future — full of unsettled alternatives and risks, 
such as only life and creative choice can give meaning to. Thus 
to recognize the centrality of time is to take a long stride toward 
humanizing or even spiritualizing our fundamental concepts. This 
stride, taken by Leibniz (as by Plato and even more by Aristotle 
before him), was repeated and emphasized by Kant, vastly tran- 
scended by Charles Peirce, and now, independently of Peirce, by 
Professor Whitehead. 

But though Leibniz and Kant temporalized matter, they still 
treated causality as sheer mathematical necessity, which of course 
seems to have nothing to do with time. Hume on the contrary 
challenged anyone to show how one event can render a following 
event mathematically necessary. The challenge has never success- 
fully been met, but Kant tried to meet it in part by an analysis of 
the time-consciousness. ‘The awareness of time is the awareness 
of causal law (as absolute necessity), he tried toshow. Thus time 
again is the key-concept. Now Peirce and Whitehead simply re- 
verse this: they say, causality is not mathematical necessity, but 
a kind of dynamic necessity, which is indeed best revealed in the 
time consciousness, but more than that is temporal, dynamic, liv- 
ing in its very nature. Thus as “relativity” has put time in space, 
as the electron and quantum theories seem to have put it in mat- 
ter, as evolution seems to have put it in nearly everything, so 
Peirce and Whitehead have put it in causal law. (The very same 
thing happened in the doctrine of Aristotle, only less clearly and 
adequately). What then is “causal efficacy,” asks Professor 
Whitehead. He answers, it is that which is revealed in the deep, 
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and all pervasive — and because deep and pervasive, easily over- 
looked and vague — consciousness that every living thing has of 
being constrained and acted upon by its environment. But this 
sense of “conformation” to an environing reality is especially clear 
in the time aspect of consciousness. The immediate past palpably 
lingers and acts in the present, and this sense of being determined 
or moulded by what has just happened in us is the consciousness, 
or an inseparable aspect of the consciousness, of time. “Immediate 
memory” is identically the consciousness of being made what one 
now is partly by what one just has been. To say that one re- 
members vividly what one was but that one is uninfluenced, un- 
affected by this remembrance, is like saying that one is vividly 
aware of a fellow human being but that one would be just the 
same through and through if vividly aware of an entirely different 
human being. We are colored and changed by what we experi- 
ence; now we do experience the past if we experience time. For 
a sheer present without past is not time. Therefore we are colored, 
influenced by the past in a way that we directly experience. But 
the influence of the past upon the present is causality — not in the 
sense of sheer necessity, or of absolute constraint, but of relative 
constraint only. For as there is more than one way to “take,” and 
so to be influenced by, one and the same friend, so there is more 
than one way to adjust ourselves to and be affected by the past, 
as causally efficacious in memory. No one can experience that 
the past wholly makes him what he is; on the contrary he is aware 
of himself as acting in a measure against the constraint of the past. 

But not merely the time consciousness is called upon by Pro- 
fessor Whitehead to illustrate causal efficacy. Emotions, those 
favorites of recent psychology, reacting against the old intellect- 
ualism, are drawn upon. Our analogy a moment ago, of the in- 
fluence which a friend exerts, by merely making himself known to 
us, is akin to some of his examples. He who hates, or loves, he 
reminds us, does not hate or love just his own sensations. Hate 
and love are fully as primitive biologically, or even more so, than 
sense-perceptions. But to hate something is to be constrained by 
it, for if nothing affected us we could have nothing to hate. Here 
again it is our concrete, speciftcally human experiences, that Pro- 
fessor Whitehead, like Plato, Aristotle and all the great philo- 
sophical scientists, calls upon to provide the final meaning of 
scientific abstractions; whereas materialists have always interpret- 
ed experience in terms of those abstractions but refused to reverse 
the process (the “falacy of misplaced concreteness” according to 
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our author). As a result, they have never been able to explain 
those abstractions or render their meaning (e.g., of causality) in 
any experientially verifiable terms. 
space fails us to explain how, for Professor Whitehead, the 
intersection” of the vague experience of “conformation” to an 
environing present and past universe, with the more definite and 
clear perception of sense data, — whose definiteness is used, at 
our peril, to define more exactly the nature of that environment,— 
constitutes the fundamental basis of meaning or knowledge — that 
is to say, of the employment of symbols. Sense data thus are 
assumed or believed to “stand for” causal efficacies, lines of in- 
fluence which may be expected to produce in us perceptions of 
sense data not now perceived but imagined, i.e., inwardly per- 
ceived in relatively free, voluntary fashion, rather than forced 
upon us causally. Such belief may be false (the explanation of 
error). But the belief that there are lines of influence, vague 
though it be, is never false and never really absent from con- 
sciousness. Peirce used to employ the phenomenon of effort to 
illustrate it: he who struggles struggles with or against something, 
if only against the force of his own past. Effort and resistance are 
as concave and convex. But even in sense-perception there is 
such effort — the play of attention striving to fix some feature in 
an elusively changing or confused mass of sense impressions, for 
example. Peirce, it may not be amiss to add, had also in what he 
originally meant by “pragmatism” a theory of symbolism or 
meaning not very dissimilar to that given above. 

What is perhaps most strikingly new about the present book, 
however, apart from the masterly condensation and the lucidity 
produced by presenting the same point from many different angles, 
well interconnected, and concretely, vividly illustrated, is the ex- 
tension of the analysis to cover the broad field of symbolism as 
spread out in human society —in the meaning of a flag, a ritual, 
a language, an art—etc. Here is a philosopher whose utterance 
is not a soliloquy, whose thought is pertinent to the most universal 
human problems. 

One or two critical suggestions. Temporalization of concepts 
means humanization of them, humanization, however, means so- 
cialization — for sympathy, hatred, and love (not necessarily for 
human beings, but surely for something more akin to us than 
dead matter), are the inmost core of humanity. One cannot doubt 
that Professor Whitehead is aware of this, but it is conceivable 
that still greater clarity might be thrown upon such matters as 
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“conformation” if the idea of social relationship and social in- 
fluence, which we may call also sympathetic rapport, were placed 
even more in the center of the picture than time, or to a greater 
extent emphasized than it has ever yet been. The second sugges- 
tion is,that after humanizing matter and causality, one thing still 
remains unintelligible, as lifeless and uninterpretable apparently 
as matter — namely, the “sense-datum” itself. Cannot that also 
be humanized and socialized? Is it a mere dream or metaphor or 
“association” when poets and the usages of language ascribe hu- 
man and socially expressive characters to a sound or a color or an 
odor? The “kindly” voice, the “gay” patch of sunlight, the “men- 
acing” growl, and an infinity of others, — is there not in these ex- 
pressions a hint that the sense-data in themselves express that 
conformation or dynamic influence which is social interdependence 
—the true interpretation of causal efficacy and of symbolic ref- 
erence? Just as every step in the humanization and socialization 
of concepts has been opposed by such intellectually permitted 
swear-words as “anthropomorphic,” “sentimental,” “soft-headed,” 
“unscientific,” “fantastic,” etc., yet in the end has had to be ac- 
cepted by the most eminent scientific men (as certain contem- 
porary physicists of high rank now accept the repudiation of 
causality conceived as absolute necessity); so it may be that we 
are headed toward a really thoroughgoing humanization, concre- 
tization, so to speak, into terms of social signification, of all our 
fundamental ideas, although of course the immediate reaction even 
of common sense (which is in part the semi-materialism of the 
science and philosophy of the past become common tradition) 
against every particular instance of this advance is one of in- 
credulity. It may be we are approaching one of the greatest intel- 
lectual unifications in history, only this time on a basis of exact 
and assured knowledge, both of fact and of the laws of reasoning, 
such as has never before been available. If this be the case, — 
and “the signs multiply,” — then this little book may stand out as 
a much greater milestone upon the path than its small size would 
seem to indicate. Our only criticisms —if they be considered 
such — would, if accepted, not overthrow but rather complete and 
fulfill the ideas which its author so persuasively sets forth. 


Cuar_Les HarTsHORNE 


A PROBLEM IN COMMON SENSE 


Tue Anatysis or Matrer. By Bertrand 
Russell, F.R.S. New York. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. 1927. $6.00. 


Mr. Russell is not a physicist; so in a way it can be said that he 
looks at physics with an open, if somewhat mathematical, eye; 
and among the things he is trying to spot is the relation between 
physics, as a logical structure, and perception: between a mathe- 
matical scheme of behaviour and the original sense-perceptions 
which give the scheme a position and a meaning in the “ordinary” 
world. 

Physics has been escaping the intelligence and has become al- 
most a language in itself instead of the language of things. The 
physicist, or at least one physicist, Eddington, can say: “The 
quantity Gh- tenG appearing in our theory is, on account of its 
property of conservation, now identified with matter, or rather 
with the mechanical abstraction of matter which comprises the 
measurable properties of mass, momentum and stress sufficing for 
all mechanical phenomena.” — To which Mr. Russell adds that 
the above quantity is “defined solely by means of the formula for 
small intervals.” An interval cannot at present be defined in 
terms of common sense, nor can the quantity given above. Sup- 
pose we admit that such a “quantity” is a true description of mat- 
ter in a mathematical world, and we have no way of saying in 
ordinary language that it is not a true description, then we have 
in our capacities as ordinary people placed ourselves in a mon- 
strous dilemma: our knowledge of matter becomes such as has no 
reference to the matter we know. While we are in this quandary, 
which we hope is merely a logical one, it seems that our physical 
knowledge of a chair is such as has no intelligible connection with 
the chair, or else entirely invalidates our sense-knowledge of the 
chair from which our physical knowledge sprang. ‘There is no 
intellectual satisfaction in either position. Distorting the idea a 
little, when physics is confronted with the objects of common ex- 
perience it describes them only in a language which contains no 
words to designate its original subject-matter. 

We widen “the gulf between the mathematical physics and ob- 
servation, and increase the problem of building a bridge between 
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them.” Mr. Russell produces a simile: “Physics and perception 
are like two people on opposite sides of a brook which slowly 
widens as they walk: at first it is easy to jump across, but imper- 
ceptibly it grows more difficult, and at last a vast labour is re- 
quired to get from one side to another.” Yet such a crossing is 
necessary, and for physics itself, perhaps not at all points, but at 
least at the beginning and end of every process. For, prima facie 
physics, as an empirical study, derives its facts from perception, 
and cannot remain indifferent to any argument which throws doubt 
on the validity of perception, least of all when that argument is 
derived from physics itself. . . . Hence if modern physics invali- 
dates perception as a source of knowledge about the external 
world, and yet depends on perception, that is a valid argument 
against modern physics.” 

Mr. Russell does not believe that, essentially, physics has this 
defect, and the chief labour of this book is to show how physics 
“can be absolved in this respect”; and the method he takes is so 
difficult that it is no wonder that an ordinary intelligence must 
feel that he has at least partly failed. 

The labour is, to my mind, most easily stated as the labour of 
establishing in a thoroughly instructed common sense a plane of 
knowledge parallel and everywhere relevant to the abstract knowl- 
edge of physics; which is the final task of every kind of thought. 
It is not so much a translation that is required; the techniques are 
too disparate for a bodily translation; but a method must be de- 
vised whereby the sense of every point taken in one realm of 
thought can be given, so far as it is relevant, and without in any 
degree injuring its autonomy, in the language of common sense. 
Mr. Russell does not trust common sense; but the causal theory 
of perception which is his substitute for it seems to me ‘only a more 
instructed common sense; so it would appear that he proceeds 
exactly as if he did trust it. 

There are several methods which can be pursued, all of them 
more or less justifiable depending on the point of view originally 
taken. You can call the description of things given by modern 
physics a myth like any other; where common sense in its sim- 
plest form (when it is a knowledge by faith merely) is the only 
form of “real” knowledge, and all other kinds of knowledge are 
imaginative interpretations and cosmologies having no necessary 
lien on brute fact. In which case the difficulty is solved as soon 
as it 1s stated, by a feat of the imagination. 

You can say that it is a question of the symbols employed; so 
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that the difficulty will be only one of, logical meaning and 
noumenology. 

You can make a distinction, as profound as possible, between 
the kind of thing established by science and the kind of thing 
common sense — or art, if you prefer the word — perceives: when 
you will say that science is not concerned with ontology at all, and 
cannot analyse, in any ontological sense, matter at all; but that, 
further, science is concerned with a scheme of relations, plans, 
blue prints, configurations. Whereas common sense, at bottom, 
wishes to qualify the thing, to seize upon it individually and with- 
out relations in any schematic sense. 

Then there is metaphysics in a stricter sense; such as Whitehead 
employs in his Science and the Modern World, where the issue is 
a combination of the methods above, and the sense of science is 
taken in terms other than its own, and the validity of your posi- 
tion depends on the imaginative strength of your concepts. Here, 
at least, the mind re-asserts itself as supreme; the only damage 
being that the method necessarily introduces irrelevant considera- 
cions from history and poetry, producing altogether a new field of 
knowledge rather than explaining the one originally attacked. 

These methods are all liable to the criticism that however just 
or true they may be, they yet present their solutions largely by re- 
stating the problem. If the mind be sufficiently rigorous along 
certain lines they will seem not much more than temporary con- 
solations. They appeal, essentially, as much to instinct as to 
logic; and to the logician the confederation might seem to con- 
found itself by the mere annunciation of its purpose. 

Mr. Russell is a logician with a great fondness for the manipu- 
lation of facts; and he gives his facts an almost vicious appetite 
for abstract combinations. Hence his serious books, such as the 
present one, are never finished. They sometimes attain a momen- 
tary balance; but there is always a further possibility of simpli- 
fication. There is always a further reduction to abstractness in 
the offing. Only the technique—never the object —can be cer- 
tain. This might not be the case if the objects manipulated were 
always rational; for instance, if the quantum did not appear to 
contradict continuity and yet be equally necessary to assume. 
This is an extreme instance; but, as I understand it, the progress 
of physics shows several things formerly held to be possible as 
rapidly becoming impossible. Measurement is one of these things; 
the proof of continuity of any sort another. Energy appears to be 
left. “We find that under terrestial conditions electrons and pro- 
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tons persist, but there is nothing in theoretical physics to lead us 
to expect this, and physicists are quite prepared to find that mat- 
ter can be annihilated.” Matter, in fact, is made up, according to 
Mr. Russell, of steady events, rhythms, and transactions. “Trans- 
actions are the substitution, suddenly, of one rhythm for another.” 
And to end up, Mr. Russell is able to remark that “the whole 
process of nature may, so far as present evidence goes, be con- 
ceived as discontinuous; even the periodic rhythms may consist 
of a finite number of events per period.” 

This is interesting information; and Mr. Russell has indicated 
only a very little of what, philosophically, can be made of it. 
Nothing is more prone to analogy and interpretation than the 
quantum theory and its consequences. It has the insuperable 
advantage of appearing an extremely brute fact; without expla- 
nation and without logical origin. 

But such was not Mr. Russell’s interest. Beginning with a 
logical analysis of physics as it stands, continuing with a recon- 
struction of the relation of physics and perception, he leaves us 
still with only a physical structure in our minds. The force of his 
long training in philosophy and mathematics forces each item into 
position and cuts it in the closeness of contact. He succeeds in 
establishing a way to think about physics — by making it, in spite 
of himself, metaphysical. ‘Though so far as I may judge, the book 
is in every other way informative and valuable, I think that his 
logic makes a hypostatic physics and a tottering commonsense. 


Perry Hopss 


MODERN ART 


THe Mopern Movement in Art. By R. H. 
Wilenski. London. Faber & Gwyer. 1927. 
I2s. 6d. 


Mr. Wilenski presents the most logical and practical defense of 
the modern movement in art that we have yet had. For that the 
modernists are still on the defensive was proved last winter when 
The United States Customs charged Brancusi an enormous duty 
on his sculpture, claiming, with the authority of Chester French, 
that it was not art. Indeed to many the break with tradition 
seems to have been so complete that they despair of ever compre- 
hending modern aesthetics. Though philosophers have never 
agreed on defining it, the average man brought up in the romantic 
narrative tradition of art has an astoundingly dogmatic concep- 
tion of beauty. And it is this beauty which he can recognize so 
clearly, that he cannot discover in modern art, though one need 
only go to an “Old Master” to find it radiantly exemplified. To 
discourage such an attitude, Mr. Wilenski compares the present 
with the past. 

An instinctive classifier, he conveniently pigeon-holes the so 
called “Old Masters” as Romantic, Architectural or Descriptive 
artists. ‘To understand these arbitrary divisions, take the ap- 
proach of each type to the painting of an eye. The descriptive 
artist says to himself, “This is an eye,” and makes a symbol of the 
generic structure of an eye. Signorelli, Hogarth, and of the mod- 
erns, Kennington, are descriptive painters. The Romantic artist 
says to himself, “This is an exciting and emotive fragment,” and 
then stresses the exciting and emotive aspect of the eye. Rem- 
brandt, Delacroix and even Augustus John are Romanticists. But 
the greatest artists, the architectural artists, Raphael and Picasso, 
for instance, say to themselves, “This is an oval with a dark circle 
in the middle,” or “This is an oval of extremely subtle form”; 
and then make a symbol to fit in with symbols of adjacent forms 
perceived in the same way. Thus, anyone who cares little for art 
is provided with neat tags by which he can avoid the banality of 
saying “I don’t know anything about art, but I know what I 
like.” For with these simple categories mastered, and with the 
help of Mr. Bell’s more abstract “significant form,” the most pro- 
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vincial soi-disant intellectual should be able to make a fairly good 
showing before any painting. 

But for those who are actually interested in trying to make 
sense out of a Picasso, the book has really more to give than a 
few convenient tags. Of course, the modern movement above all 
else is a return to the classical idea — in this it is in accord with 
the general direction of contemporary thought — and architecture 
most perfectly expresses that ideal. Therefore, the formal rela- 
tions of lines, balances, recessions, etc., are the main interest of the 
modern painter. His immediate masters are Cézanne and Seurat. 
Of the other artists we associate with the transitional period after 
impressionism, Van Gogh was fundamentally a Romantic, as was 
Renoir until his last years, and Gaugin derived largely from a 
superficial imitation of classical compositions. It was the desire 
then to get back to the pioneer architectural work of Seurat and 
Cézanre which led to Flat-pattern cubism and “Mountain of 
Bricks” cubism. 

The Flat-pattern cubist, approaching painting as architecture, 
found that he could not discover new experiences in formal re- 
lations and retain his representational technique. Consequently, 
he began his experiments in abstract cubism. Mr. Wilenski re- 
grets the shortness of the time spent in the fundamental problems, 
which were of the utmost importance. For instance, the cubists 
believed that, as the architect does not stand in one place and 
make his work a single perception of formal relations, they might 
themselves place, say, one part of a violin seen from the front in 
formal relation with another part seen from the side. Or that 
since linear perspective was an illusionistic lie, it was not worth 
while. Other methods of perspective were discovered but never 
fully developed. Mountain of Bricks cubism marks the advance 
from plane geometry to solid geometry. But the rapidity with 
which new theories were taken up and cast aside alienated more 
and more that part of the public actually willing to sympathize 
with the problems of the modern artist. Not only was this re- 
grettable, but moreover, if two or three generations had worked 
in the same manner, as artists in the past have been accustomed 
to do after a great innovation, they would have built up such a 
tradition that present architectural art would not seem to verge 
quite so definitely as the eclectic, and one might expect a move- 
ment as important as the Gothic or the Renaissance. 

What caused this artistic upheaval which was out of all propor- 
tion to any corresponding change in life as a whole? Most of the 
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modern criticism attributes it largely to the discovery of a primi- 
tive religious art in which representation as an ideal does not 
exist. But Mr. Wilenski feels that the character of all religious 
art is so determined by its purpose as to isolate its influence, and 
he completely disregards the plastic results often achieved through 
the artist’s inner urge towards a perfection of form that has noth- 
ing to do with functional purpose. 

Mr. Wilenski’s explanation is that the modern movement is a 
revolt against the perversion of art caused by the invention of 
photography. Ruskin’s enthusiasm for the Daguerreotype led a 
great many young artists to devise a naturalistic technique which 
could rival the camera in its lack of selection. Out of this grew 
the Pre-Raphaelite school. Ingres in the modelling of his later 
pictures, Corot in his hazy grayish landscapes, Monet in his series 
of snapshot views, Sargent in his rendering of superficial light 
effects, all show this influence of photography at work. To get as 
far from this purely optical art as possible, the modern painter has 
worked to create a cerebral art. Its relative value is difficult to 
ascertain. Mr. Wilenski believes that when it represents an en- 
largement of the artist’s experience of formal order, it possesses an 
intrinsic value no amount of scorn or praise can change. The ap- 
preciation of others may give it a kind of fluctuating acquired 
value, but that is all. However, judged from a pragmatic view- 
point this acquired value of the appreciation of others is of the 
utmost importance, and as Mr. Fry has said: “In proportion as 
art becomes purer, the number of people to whom it appeals gets 
less. It cuts out all the romantic overtones by which men are in- 
duced to accept a work of art. It appeals only to the aesthetic 
sensibility, and that in most men is weak.” But if the intellectual 
people, who far outnumber those who enjoy modern art, can be 
persuaded that the approach of the modern artist is intellectual 
and not a haphazard striving for originality, a great gain towards 
a wider appreciation of this vital and dynamic movement will 
have been made. To this end Mr. Wilenski’s book, as a definite 
exposition of modern aesthetics, is of the greatest value. 


Joun WaLKER III 


SCAPEGOAT 


Buus Voyace. By Conrad Aiken. New York. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1927. $2.50. 


What suggests itself immediately is that Mr. Aiken is not him- 
self nearly so responsible for the tragedy of his protagonist as is 
the particular frame of mind thrust upon both author and pro- 
tagonist by the continuous presence, or the sense of the presence, 
of certain data in modern science. The author is more or less un- 
able to shape his tale dramatically because the tale to be told 
simply will not fit, as the author feels it, into an accepted, a readily 
intelligible frame. 

Yet the subject is natural enough when stated in familiar terms. 
A man aboard a steamship, travelling second-class to England in 
search of his beloved, discovers that same beloved on the same 
ship, but in the first cabin and already engaged to another man. 
He meets her: the next day she cuts him. The man is sensitive; 
he considers his situation under various lights; and the workings 
of his mind on the matter, the history of his realization of the sit- 
uation, in connection with everything possibly relevant, is the only 
story that issues. That is to say we should expect a portrait- 
drama of the mind, depending for its virtue upon the intensity 
with which the author seized and shaped his material. 

“But Mr. Aiken provides us with something quite different and 
at this time much more important: something which is not so 
much a novel as a presentation of certain conditions of the current 
mind, a presentation which he himself cannot escape. 

The dimensions of the consciousness have been so extended, 
Mr. William Demarest of this novel believes, that the old unities 
and regimens of form are no longer adequate. A fragmentary 
presentation, an intermittent, catch-as-catch-can analysis will be 
substituted. The invasion, in the artist’s mind, of psychology and 
anthropology into the ordinary modes of feeling is responsible. 
Says Mr. Demarest: “Though, as a good psychologist, I scorn or 
at any rate see through the whole bloody business, nevertheless I 
have that particular sort of neurosis, verbal in its outward expres- 
sion, which will probably keep me an artist till I die or go mad.” 

Art as a neurosis for the artist is nothing new, but a serious 
belief that the art achieved is neurotic seems to me a very dan- 
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gerous myth to receive. Dangerous, because of the peculiar, in- 
sane validity it would grant art—a completely obfuscating free- 
dom from artistic responsibility, coupled with a very thorough 
adherence and responsibility to a single, and I should say dis- 
torted, view of the data. Common sense, which ought always to 
be re-inforced by every gain in the abstract or particular science, 
is undermined and almost discarded. 

As a result the artist, the particular artist with whom this novel 
is concerned, is crucified; he is several kinds of scapegoat — at 
once for humanity and for himself. The crucifixion is self-inflict- 
ed; the god, being himself, is self-betrayed; the drouth and waste 
are in the victim’s own heart: as these things must be when the 
eternal predicament of the soul is removed from a generalized 
religious consciousness and felt under the omnivorous contact of 
an intensely individualized, detailed personal consciousness. 

When he discovers his Cynthia on shipboard so impossible to 
his desires, the presence of the deity compels the protagonist of 
this novel to subject himself with all the fanaticism of extreme 
faith to such a spiritual castigation as certain saints were used to 
perform. With the difference that instead of purifying the spirit 
with physical torture, the body writhes under the violence of an 
intensely instructed spiritual introspection. 

For this mind, psychology and anthropology are whips applied 
to the individual; they flay the integrity as well as the origin of the 
conventional sets of feelings by which man commonly constructs 
and judges his relationships. An honesty is invoked, relentless 
and contumacious to a degree, to take stock of feelings and emo- 
tions and ideals; but the discipline is so severe that it outruns its 
purpose and is self-annihilating. 

Like Hamlet, all his faculties take arms against a sea of troubles, 
which they themselves create; and the war has no issue except in 
the destruction of peace and the defeat of every solution. 

Mr. Demarest can write, and not send,-to his beloved, a letter 
containing these remarks. “I was pillorying myself for hypocrisy. 
Perhaps I was — or certain darker forces in me, a profounder and 
truer animal honesty — perhaps these were taking their revenge 
by wrecking this pretty dream of a ‘perfect communion.’ Any- 
way, it is true that shortly before this waking dream I had been 
pondering the question of sublimation versus immersion. How 
can we possibly decide which is the better course to pursue? Shall 
we take the way of art, and lie, and try to make life as like the lie 
as we can—remold it nearer to the child’s desire—or shall we 
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take the way of nature, and Jove? Love, I mean, savagely with 
the body. ... At one end savagery —at the other hypocrisy. 
Hypocrisy fine-branching and beautiful as coral, hypocrisy become 
an infinitely resourceful art. Either extreme is for us unreachable, 
or untenable if reached. We must struggle and fluctuate in the 
Limbo between — saving ourselves now and then from an art of 
life too fine-drawn by a bath of blood; or from an awareness and 
control too meagre by a deliberate suppressing of our lusts, a 
canalization of those energies. . . . And never, at any time, know- 
ing exactly where we stand, what we believe in, or who we are.” 

Which is a dilemma growing less and less unfamiliar to the 
sensibility at all acute. But that is beside us here. Taking Mr. 
Demarest’s views as true for a moment, as I think they partly 
are, two or three rather obvious notations occur. In some sense, 
at least for literature, those parts of modern science which con- 
sider the life and mind of the individual have replaced with other 
terms, equally emotional, the religious expression of the individual. 
All sorts of science transported to an ordinary plane, become in a 
way imaginative renderings of emotional states. These renderings 
disintegrate the demeanours we are used to wear; they breed a 
strange honesty in our sense of our feelings, and a stranger scep- 
ticism which leads us, even in art where we were formerly sure, 
to distrust, to discountenance the very feelings which cumulatively 
make up our existence — our open meaning and our inner being. 
This social disadvantage arises, I suspect, since the translation of 
the science in question brings with it an authority which, because 
it is no where explicit, can not be heeded; so that with the absence 
of “moral restraint” with the apparent absence of any meaning 
for it, our god is a new and insoluble terror, a thing stalking in its 
own darkness; and, again we are stricken in the flesh without ever 
so much, hardly, as having hoped to have been saved. 

So with Mr. Aiken’s novel—Mr. Demarest, his blue voyage 
coming to an end, tumbles in the dark anguish of his mind, think- 
ing of his Cynthia, takes into his arms the strumpet Faubion; and 
we are promised no sweetness in that flesh. The trouble is that 
the problem we have been trying to state, when once accepted as 
even in the offing, is wholly irresistible. I mean there is increas- 
ingly in certain minds a feeling for destruction, for a kind of ex- 
tremely sensualised solipsism, which psychology and anthropology 
somehow, inexplicably, seem in practice to have intensified rather 
than, as perhaps intended, replaced. We have a specious order 
guaranteeing, as it were, an underlying infinite confusion. We 
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witness a decay of common-sense. 

So there is in this book an often almost infantile morbidity, 
which the tone of the subject demanded, which the nature of the 
material it colours required. And why?—Because the peculiar 
material compels the author to see his protagonist as the scape- 
goat for his own life; because the book is the articulation of a 
madness, which if necessary at all is only so in the conditions 
posed; because the distortions upon which his method relies for 
its effects, its form, are impoverished by articulation. I do not 
think that any one bit of the book is wrong— the smoking room 
chorus of smut, the chorus of memory, the chorus of the ideal, the 
intellectual discussions, or even the long flights of equipoised 
fantasy. Simply the subject, which is a great one, the tragedy of 
the modern consciousness, seems by its very nature, in art, to be 
somewhere intractable — perhaps just to the extent that it is con- 
cerned with the increased dimensions of consciousness, just in the 
degree that art remains, besides originating in, a neurosis. It is a 
philosophical difficulty at heart; solved when the materials of our 
lives can be re-incorporated in common-sense, or at the least 
balanced therein. 


R. P. BrackmMuR 


THE SWELL GUY 


Trinc. A Book of Poems. By H. Phelps 
Putnam. New York, George H. Doran 
Company. 1927. $1.75. 


Mr. Putnam’s poems are the most interesting that have ap- 
peared since Archibald MacLeish’s Streets in the Moon. ‘They 
present a very difficult problem for analysis because there is in 
them a great deal which marks the beginnings of a very excellent 
poet and as much again which may preclude any possibility of 
development beyond this present book. Mr. Putnam is original 
and a master of certain narrative forms. He has a feeling for 
romantic rhetoric, and what T. S. Eliot has said of Shakespeare’s 
applies also to Mr. Putnam’s: that really fine rhetoric occurs in 
situations where a character sees himself in a dramatic light. 
Those handsome prisoners of Mr. Putnam’s will, Bigelow Has- 
brouck and the hero Bill, Smollet Smith the poet, and dashing 
Mitch Davenport, all have breaths for fine romantic ejaculations. 
Davenport confronted with the arch-Devil-cuckold exclaims — 

“Then my guts grew warm again in my despair, 
And I cried ‘Pour la Reine’ and drew my sword. 
But, Christ, I had no sword — 
And so I fell down on my face.” 
“Now that is fine,” said Bill, “I often hope — 
That I shall see such things: I never do.” 
and Hasbrouck having eaten in Springfield, Massachusetts, the 
mystic, the improbable, the Rose, Rose and rosette, 
“and petal after petal and the heart, ; 
I had my banquet by the beams 
Of four electric stars which shone 
Weakly into my room, for there, 
Drowning their light and gleaming at my side — 
Was the incarnate star 
Whose body bore the stigma of the Rose. 
And that is all I know about the flower. 
I have eaten it —it has disappeared. 
There is no Rose.” 


Young Smollet Smith let fall his glass: he said, 
“OQ Jesus, Hasbrouck, am I drunk or dead?” 
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An able exponent of an excellent narrative style, one of the least 
derivative (except from Villon and Coleridge) of the younger 
American poets, Phelps Putnam has serious limitations. He is 
incapable of selecting his emotive fragments with a taste and care 
which the kind of poetry he has chosen to write demands. Ever;- 
where his interest is in externals and he mistakes the name for 
the thing. This kind of tastelessness or lack of selection creates 
the snobbism and fear of feeling which is increasingly rampant 
today and whose chief exponent in prose is Ernest Hemingway. 

Putnam and Hemingway distrust completely the usual “senti- 
mentality” understood as against sentimentality which is defined 
as interest in externals as opposed to combined interest in exter- 
nals and internals, or as indulgence in emotion for its own sake, or 
as an evocation of emotion where there is no feeling, or as a 
refusal to carry things through to their ultimate conclusions. They 
admit only pity and irony —but let us see what sentimentalists 
these cowards of sentimentality are. 

Both Putnam and Hemingway canonize the idea of the “Swell 
Guy.” This species of modern Villonesque charmeur is well ex- 
emplified by Mr. Putnam’s ballad-hero Jack Chance, for example 
—who would sing his bawdy songs:— 

That old ballad which belongs 
To Timelessness, The Bastard King, 
Or Doctor Tanner, or Mademoiselle, 
Or Lil who died of letchering. 

So far so good. This catalogue infers a broadness of interest in 
a bland, bluff, charming fellow —a new hero—A Swell Guy, but 
Mr. Putnam has to add—concerning Lil: — 

She died with her boots on, as they tell 
With a champion lad between her knees. 


He is not content with listing Jack Chance’s appurtenances. He 
goes on with Lil—a sentimental symbol. 
Then Mr. Putnam on the subject of women. He shares with 

Hemingway a horror of feminine tenderness. Putnam mistakes 
symbols of women, their “buttocks,” “anemia,” “lies,” “sweat,” 
etc., for what granted and intrinsic qualities for-being-loved or 
hated women may or may not have. 

Think of the joys that we have swallowed down, 

Pommes frites, baked beans, moules mariniers, Hospice 
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The Casis wine, duck, langouste, Clos Vougeot — 
And all other wines, the salads of the world. 
Tell me are women more desirable? 


Their bodies are uncouthly made 
And heavy swollen like a pear... 
Their honor fills them full of care, 
Their honor that is nothingness. 


The catalogue of food and drink, the sheepish reference to the 
nonexistant honor of women are two examples of Putnam’s snob- 
bery which reaches its full flower in his attitude toward the afore- 
mentioned “Swell Guy.” This “Swell Guy” is sort of a hard 
boiled bastard, of extreme and charming physicality, who, wilfully 
distrustful of his own reason, knows that “strong drink goes to the 
soul and sets it free— 

Of its reserve, and dignity dissolves — 
For drink corrodes that bright machinery 
In which the educated soul revolves.” 


The “Swell Guy” loathes the softness of “Sentimentality,” or of 
any feeling this side of an attempt at the heroic, the all-inclusive. 
And yet the “Swell Guy” pitifully needs tenderness, which he 
believes to be a strong masculine tenderness of irony and pity. 
He canonizes his own weakness and makes a religion of his lack 
of faith in himself. Mr. Putnam by his very admiration for the 
“Swell Guy” assumes a scale of ethical or moral values which his 
god opposes — and in that fact lies snobbery; the inverted attitude 
toward this “feller,” de-haut-en-bas. Mr. Putnam quite compre- 
hends the “Swell Guy,” but why should he envy him? His con- 
sciousness that they are on different planes of existence at once 
precludes the thought of his belonging to that great fraternity. 
The real “Swell Guy,” as Mr. Putnam well knows, is a democrat, 
and for all his arrogance and pride never considers himself as 
better or worse than his fellows. 

Mr. Putnam preaches a religion of escape—from the “smell 
of wistful ovaries,” in drink “which turns the grey brain rich and 
odorous” —a religion of over-awareness, of an exterior intro- 
spection which admits no sober reasoning. This dogma carried 
to a logical conclusion means isolation, aridity and death. 

Let Mr. Putnam stop to consider that the name is less than 
the thing, that the body is less than the sum of body and mind. 
Having in such full measure a poet’s equipment and an excellent 
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narrative medium, he might perhaps be that poet who could best 
synthesize our modern-American post-war and _ lost-generation 
lives, into a series of universally recognizable symbols. The 
desire to be one of the Gang, in his case, obstructs the creative 
imagination, setting up for itself a series of false standards. If 
Mr. Putnam could be content to develop his personal voice, 
realize what is external, and admit the possibility of what he 
fears as sentimentality, he could afford to be attracted by the trap- 
pings of his “Swell Guy.” In Putnam we might find that long- 
awaited American poet of the present day —as inclusive and yet 
more integrated than Whitman, could he but maintain a solid 
foundation in vulgar comprehension—a better realization or 
admission of common truth. 


Lincotn Kirstein 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Tue Human Bopy. By Logan Clendening, M.D. New York, 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1927. $5.00. 


As the publisher very rightly claims for it, no other treatise on 
anatomy and physiology was ever like unto this. Comprehensive 
it certainly is, with its inter-mixture of facts and fancies. In the 
main the former are in accord with present scientific hypotheses, 
Where not so, as for instance in the case of Ehrlich’s side-chain 
theory of acquired immunity, it generally matters little that the 
theory has been discarded. For not one in a hundred could have 
ever understood it and not one in a hundred of those who could 
do so would have found it of any use. But some of the misstate- 
ments in the book are not of so little concern, as, for examples, 
that “colds” are more frequent after dry spells because then the 
causative germs are more freely wind-dispersed, or that only five 
per cent of “far advanced’ tuberculosis cases” die if given sani- 
tarium treatment. It can do no harm to believe that “fibrogen” 
is made in the liver, although there is no proof of it; but how dis- 
turbing it is to have to believe that if Dr. Clendening could have 
supreme control of human mating for only five centuries every 
man would live 250 years. 

This is not an unfair example of the author’s extravagance by 
which he tries to startle the attention of his readers. In the man- 
ner of the Microbe Hunters, Dr. Clendening’s stories of great dis- 
coveries are often entertaining. But that ends their resemblance 
if we may judge of their accuracy by his ludicrously inaccurate 
description of the first ether demonstration at the "Massachusetts 
General Hospital, which it should be said he quotes from one who 
claimed to have witnessed “Dr. Warren’s exhibition of her ampu- 
tated leg to the surprised Jane.” 

A far more serious defect of the book is the frequent obtrusion 
of the author’s mechanistic philosophy. A decent respect for the 
widespread belier in a Creator should surely prevent even a mod- 
ern teacher of biology from such a witless slur as this: “If I were 
picking out the animal mothers which seem to have had the ad- 
vantage of the greatest amount of foresight on the part of that 
force external to ourselves which makes for righteousness, the hen, 
it seems to me, has it all over the woman in this respect.” 


ALFRED WorCESTER 
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Tue A-B-C or Arstuetics. By Leo Stein. New York. Boni 
and Liveright. 1927. $3.00. 


Mr. Stein’s book has three very irritating qualities:— It is, for 
the most part, evilly written, in a language neither flexible nor 
precise enough to receive the abstract ideas which are its chief 
subject. It distrusts its own medium, philosophy, with the result 
that its more “philosophic” parts are simply bad philosophy. 
Thirdly, the author denies the validity of all criticism that issues 
in definition or evaluation—a denial which stultifies much that 
would otherwise be very effectual thinking. 

The most interesting parts of the book are those which make 
statements about the aesthetic object, the symbol, and the distinc- 
tions between aesthetics and science; the three ideas being bound 
inextricably together. The easiest illustration is quotation; the 
reader will discount the loss of continuity and context in the fol- 
lowing excerpts. 

“Aesthetics is not concerned especially with emotions, but with 
that which stands in the extreme opposition to them. It is con- 
cerned with objects. ... The pure aesthetic object has three 
properties —it is known; it is unified; it endures, that is it is not 
consumed by use. .. . Making and manipulating objects is the 
business of intelligence. ... All things in so far as they are 
known are catalysts.” (That is they change other things, them- 
selves unchanged.) “There are only two ways, fundamentally, 
that unities can be distinguished — those in which the parts when 
separately taken remain unaltered, and those in which they do not. 
Those of the first kind make up the class of scientific objects, those 
of the second, that of aesthetic objects. . . . Aesthetics has to do 
with knowing, and with knowing only. Its objects, which are en- 
during and unified, can be so only because they are intrinsically 
objects of knowledge. . . . Getting to know what is before one, in 
a certain way, is picture making. This is in essence what aesthet- 
ic activity amounts to.... The ultimate abstraction made by 
science from things, is the atom in its absolute sense. The ulti- 
mate abstraction made from things by aesthetics is the symbol. 
... The Scientific symbol is external to what it symbolises, 
whereas the symbol of aesthetics is internal. The symbol in aes- 
thetics is not a label, but a sample. . . . (Speaking of the rela- 
tion of the knower to the object:) The aesthetic unison means 
the transformation of the self in terms of the object, and senti- 
mentality means the transformation of the object in terms of the 
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self. . . . No aesthetic expression is without (distortion). Aes- 
thetic unity can be obtained only by breaking through the defined 
contours of the inventorial object, and through effecting a fusion 
of the content. Every aesthetic expression is dynamic, and there- 
fore involves distortion. . . .” 

In short, Mr. Stein would persuade us that art looks at things 
outside the self for themselves, their qualities, their uniqueness; 
it advances no propositions and infers no truths. The subject of 
art cannot be analysed, only the technique and the symbols em- 
ployed; and in the end we come on objects, on facts of the most 
immitigable order. The only thing to learn about art, is, simply, 
how to look at objects freshly and for a long time. : 

fies Haag 6% 


a 


A WreatH or Cioup. By Lady Murasaki. Translated by Ar- 
thur Waley. Boston and New York. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


EO27 2 .B3.59, 


Those who have read the first two volumes of the “Tale of 
Genji” need no recommendation to Mr. Waley’s new work of 
translation, “A Wreath of Cloud.” ‘Those who have not begun 
this long series, which still lacks another volume before comple- 
tion, can start just as easily with the present book; for like all 
biographies it is the rapid shift and inter-relation of things of the 
moment brilliantly presented which interests us, rather than the 
preoccupation of character development. Yet what has the life- 
story of an old time Japanese prince to offer us today? About the 
year 1000, the time of this tale, Japan was in a state of such 
superb sophistication that it suggests Europe of the eighteenth 
century in bold contrast to the rough emergence from the Dark 
Ages which characterises our own eleventh century. 

Joy in an exquisitely materialistic life, where the colorful pat- 
terns of rich brocades excite, and subtle perfumes taunt the senses, 
as opposed to the sombre logic of spiritual questionings; joy in 
amours, each appropriate to the passing mood, yet never allowed 
to pall, as against the monotonous routine of statecraft, these are 
some of the things which attract. To us moderns another factor 
is even more absorbing. The troubled life of polygamous Japan, 
where change of heart is controlled only by depth of purse con- 
sidered parallel to the sudden changes in contemporary domestic 
life, limited only by the more prosaic functionings of the divorce 
court, adds a note of even greater piquancy. The emotional stage 
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is ever tense between the varying women’s quarters; but happily 
the inconstancy of man is a fait accompli in Japan, and the women 
are left to contend the situation among themselves, without having 
to resurrect the polluted ghost of old Adam, of whom they were 
providentially ignorant. The writer of this book, the famous 
Murasaki Shikibu, being a woman, can describe these affairs with 
sharp self-interested vision. Luckily she learned her psychology 
"not in the manner of the Modern school, but from the age old 
philosophy of Buddhism, so that she can combine in extraordinary 
degree a keen perception of the motives of human action with an 
impeccable sense of delicacy. 

These volumes help also to dispel the illusion of the “unchanging 
Fast.” The long protracted age of feudalism, which has supplied 
most of us with our romanticised imaginings of Japan, is here only 
in embryo. Amid a setting of ever charming decadence we can 
see the beginning of that struggle for power between rival families 
which later was to overawe the throne. A strange selfconscious 
attitude accompanies this. Even the past is regarded as some- 
thing different from the present, contrary to the usual oriental 
view that the present is a mere idealized resurrection of the past. 
When Genji says, “the ancients no doubt far excelled us in the 
solid virtues, but our sensibilities are, I venture to assert, far 
keener than theirs,” he analyses and selects the outstanding char- 
acteristics of his own era. 

Let us take a passage and see of what these sensibilities con- 
sist. In the scene during a typhoon, Yugiri, the son of Genji, 
catches a chance and forbidden glimpse of Murasaki, the loveliest 
of his father’s many ladies. “Her beauty flashed upon him as at 
dawn the blossom of the red flowering cherry flames out of the 
mist upon the traveller’s still sleepy eye. It was wafted toward 
him, suddenly imbued him, as though a strong perfume had been 
dashed against his face . . . The boy, suddenly realizing the ex- 
treme insecurity of his hiding place and at the same time over- 
whelmed with shame at the mere thought of being discovered in 
such a situation, was about to dart into safety when a door on the 
left opened and Genji himself entered the room.” This grasp ot 
situation, delicacy of sentiment and poetry in prose give us a 
picture of such vital humanity that neither differences of race nor 
of time can destroy the present appeal of “The Tale of Genji,” or 
of any of its component volumes. 

Rosert Treat Parne, Jr. 
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Tue GranpMoTHers. A Family Portrait. By Glenway Wescott. 
New York and London. Harper & Brothers. 1927. $2.50. 


This is a better book than Mr. Wescott’s good first novel, The 
Apple of the Eye. It is never derivative, never sentimental, and 
though apparently a collection of biographies rather than a neatly 
articulated story, the different lives, so unrelated in themselves, are 
made into a single pattern by the domination of two women, the 
Grandmothers of the title. 

Alwin Tower, relentlessly observant child, examines two gen- 
erations of his family. These Wisconsin pioneers with their 
hunger and their incompleteness, stubborn and fine and inarticu- 
late,are made splendid without ever a touch of glamour. Begin- 
ning with his grandfather, Henry Tower (whose stilted, archaic 
account of his family’s migration to the West is one of the finest 
things in the book), Alwin reviews the fortunes of these men and 
women. Leander Tower, engaged to Rose Hamilton, returning 
from the Civil War in love with the memory of his little brother 
Hilary; Rose, who marries Henry after Leander’s change of heart; 
Nancy Tower, driven mad by a devoted husband, all figures larger 
than life, heroic and wistful. Of the next generation, Alwin’s 
father and mother are the most strongly conceived though not 
the most “interesting.” His two uncles, Evan, the successful de- 
serter, James, the chief eunuch in his wife’s harem of sterile 
protestantism, and his aunt Flora, the sweet futility of whose life 
complements the surrender of James, show the pioneer stock when 
it has lost touch with the pioneer world. 

Mr. Wescott has not ceased to be a poet in turning to the severer 
discipline of prose, and there is an unmistakably poetic quality 
both in his novels and in his short stories. In the latter it is 
definitely a defect. His privately printed Like a Lover and his 
more recent Prohibition are marred by a succession of fine and 
subtle touches not properly subordinated to the story as a whole. 
It is not smartness, not epigram, but a habit of playing up the 
thing seen at the expense, perhaps, of the thing’s significance that 
robs these stories of compactness and weakens their effect. 

In his poetic conception of the pioneer life, Mr. Wescott is 
nearer Whitman than any of his contemporaries. The Grand- 
mothers represent this side of Whitman just as the work of Robin- 
son Jeffers represents some others —the relation of man to “the 
ribbed granite under the hills” and to sex sub specie aeternitatis. 
Mr. Jeffers and Mr. Wescott, though perhaps they would not 
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admit it, are as surely among Whitman’s heirs as Picasso and 
Matisse are the heirs, in their different ways, of Cézanne. 

As a stylist, Mr. Wescott is fastidious without being finicking. 
Hardly any American has held out so severely as he against the 
bribes to write quickly, to produce slovenly work for a public as 
greedy as it is unconscious of the difference between “fine writing” 
and good writing. Harper & Brothers are to be congratulated for 
awarding their prize to a novel so distinguished as The Grand- 
mothers. 

eV EL. 


Him. A Play. By E. E. Cummings. New York. Boni and Live- 
right. 1927. $2.50. 


Think of words no longer as the trappings of things, but as trap- 
pings merely —with all sorts of neatly suggested interrelations, 
unfitted and fitted joints, cataracts, and saltatory sequences. 
Of gusty playthings. Of Lyly and Nash. Of Rabelais without the 
meat; of Joyce’s verbal finery, with only a smirk to replace the 
bitterness of Joyce’s grin. And somewhat too of Mr. Pickwick’s 
whimpered whimsy. In short a very fancy flatulence. 

Enormous, wonderful, accurate, huge, minute, clever, dream, 
death, flower, toy: all these, and any general, all-blanketing word, 
come pouring in vegetable profusion over the pumiced pages. 
But flat, and with automatons and wires and stays, this trapeze- 
work of the soul: here is the artist come unto you as a little child, 
with a leer on his lips, an intense spiritual vulgarity in his eyes: 
Him ought to look like Lew Brice in Americana. 

We pay out good money in the hope of a little laughter; and we 
get it in the neck. We laugh, certainly; we treasure up the dia- 
lects, the points, the gags, the often excellent vaudeville; the comic 
spirit shrieks at us from every other page. But when we consider 
how much else in the play we have to forget in order to laugh, 
how we have to dismiss as childish and stupid the indubitably 
serious hocus-pocus, that lies like dough between the laughs, the 
laughter seems all out of tune and in fact vulgar. 

There are perhaps eight good scenes, good acts; most of them 
marred by the intrusion of Him or some of Him’s ideas; half a 
dozen nonsense turns which people may like who like that sort of 
thing, people that is who can disengage or enjoy the aura of higher 
philosophy that clings over them; and a third selection of serious 
interspersions on life and love and death and the artist. There is 
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also a version of the celebrated ballad of Frankie and Johnie, and 
a pretty good side-show barker in the end, which together redeem 
much. 

Mr. Cummings has been going down hill from the rather fair 
and in many ways unusual altitudes set by his first two books. 
He used to be a writer and a poet; he is now an entertainer; who 
passes out his own élan vital between the turns, kidding no one so 
much as himself. And it is perhaps largely a matter of his method 
of using language, which he has been developing or buttering out 
to cover his serious moments since his very beginnings. 

In the beginning, that is, there was the word; now there are 
many words. Any large word, any sudden word, is*a (cue, fOr 
Cummings. Using them in their most general sense to create 
rather than signify things he yet—and this is his real if some- 
what dubious merit — works them into place as if they were orig- 
inal, individual and even unique. He does not construct his emo- 
tions out of feelings, as he thinks; he merely acts as if certain 
words exposed, whenever employed, an overwhelming sensual 
reality. He never doubts that the reader will supply out of his 
own experience a complete assent to the wholly sentimental heart 
laid bare. 

But Mr. Cummings ekes out this defect or method—and, rarely, 
redeems it—with a very genuine instinct for technically perfect 
combinations of words, an astonishing rhetorical virtuosity, and an 
occasional exceedingly apt image; and considering this it is pos- 
sible to expect that perhaps he will again, as he did in the begin- 
ning, escape on the wings of genius the flatulence that at present 
so poorly bears him up. 
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Tue Booxman. Edited by Burton Rascoe. Volume LXVI, Num- 
bers 1-3. September, October, November, 1927. 


With the advent of the September issue the long familiar “Book- 
boy” has grown up. At least this is what the new publishers 
would have us believe. The magazine is larger and more pros- 
perous in appearance, and the editorship is now in the hands of 
Mr. Burton Rascoe, successor to Mr. John Farrar, et al. Cer- 
tainly the list of names on the contents page is more distinguished 
than formerly. But a careful reading of these first three issues 
leads one to the conclusion that names, after all, are only names: 
the difference in the quality of the old and the new publications 
turns out to be considerably less startling than the contrast in the 
roster of contributors. For while the Bookman in its childhood 
was, apparently, an excellent paper, its adolescence was marked 
by a distinct slump; and from this slump not even the present 
burst of renewed vigour has succeeded in effecting a complete 
return. 

The September number opens with one of Theodcre Dreiser’s 
typical taedia, this time the Portrait of a Woman. What Mr. 
Dreiser seems most to need is a few lessons in levitation: the 
“Portrait” is as dull and heavy as the dullest pages of 4n Ameri- 
can Tragedy. 

One of the former editors, Mr. Arthur Bartlett Maurice, con- 
tributes a series of reminiscences entitled Old Bookman Days. 
They are rather “Old Knickerbocker Days” in the two decades 
which witnessed the turning of the last century. His tales of the 
literary lights of the time constitute the most interesting pages of 
the issue. 

Mr. Upton Sinclair’s little indiscretion, My Friend George Ster- 
ling, has already received severe criticism at the hands of other 
reviewers. We can only say that if Mr. Sinclair lacked the tact 
which he admits “is not my strong point,” it would not be unrea- 
sonable to expect the editor to have taken the single method that 
was open to him of supplying it. 

The rest of the issue consists in a chapter from Cabell’s Some- 
thing About Eve, a story by E. E. Cummings, a note on The 
Early Work of Norman Douglas, by Edward D. McDonald, and 
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the continuation of Walpole’s Jeremy at Crale. There are many 
“Notes” and book reviews, regular features of the new Bookman. 
The first thing in the October issue is Fragments from the Ado- 
lescent Diary of Halcyon Van Moere, one of the longest and most 
unmitigatedly bad pieces of versifying we have ever encountered. 
Unfortunately the editor’s note makes it impossible to assume that 
the thing was published as a joke. “The power and maturity of 
the piece” are typified by such lines as these: 
(from a section called To the Iceman) 


And now let rhyme be undisguised and meter 
scorned, oh darling, do 
~ Bring ten pounds next, for while we kissed 
five pounds were melted into two. 
(from Love in a Doorway) 
I am afire, I am afire. 
Oh how can I control 
The raging flood of red desire 
Beneath this cold gray réle 
Of purity 2 

In the same number there is an interesting and valuable article 
by Hershel Brickell on The Literary Awakening in the South. 
It is good to see justice done to the region which Mencken once 
libelled as the “Sahara of the Bozart.” 

Buried behind a department entitled Variety lies Angel Flores’ 
André Gide and His “First Novel,’ in our opinion the most im- 
portant article which Mr. Rascoe’s Bookman has thus far pub- 
lished. Flores discusses Les Faux-Monnayeurs and the previous 
récits with a sympathetic and intelligent eloquence that is pecul- 
iarly gratifying in a review of the works of this great French 
genius, long neglected in America. It is to be hoped that future 
numbers of the new Bookman will contain more of this sort of 
thing, and less of the poppycock which characterizes these first 
three issues. 

There is one encouraging sign in the November number. This 
is Benjamin de Casseres’ Robinson Jeffers: Tragic Terrors, an 
article which expounds several very sane opinions on the work of 
the Carmel poet. Mr. Casseres places Tamar above The Tower 
Beyond Tragedy, a decision with which we cannot agree. But his 
discussion of the vastness and the “mad beauty” of the poems is 
excellent. Jeffers is another talented author whose work has not 
yet received the recognition it deserves. 
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There is a very notable experiment in the Sapphic meter by 
Helene Mullins. The result is not comparable with Swinburne, 
but is interesting as a more strictly contemporary attempt to ren- 
der into English verse this most incompatible of verse forms. 

Arnold Bennett’s Florentine Journal is a series of inconsequential 
notes written in the most barbaric of diary styles, and obviously 
never intended for publication. His reactions, so far as recorded, 
are almost all of a trifling nature, and can scarcely prove of inter- 
est to more than a small group of Bennett enthusiasts. 

Upton Sinclair again contributes a malicious article, of which 
the present victim is “my friend Mencken.” We wish that Mr. Sin- 
clair would choose a more secluded spot for washing out the vast 
quantity of soiled linen he seems to possess. He is probably quite 
right in his contention that H. L. M. “has very little regard for 
facts,” but there is something about his insistence on “my friend 

.. my friend . . .” which is ineffably revolting. 

The Bookman, then, remains dilettante in spite of all conten- 
tions. There are, as we have said, one or two exceptions; but in 
the main the contents of these first three issues under the new 
editorship are trivial and unimportant. The exceptions are so few 
in number, and the proportion between them and the twaddle so 
overpoweringly great, that only the most wildly optimistic will 
see in them a cause to hope for better things to come. 


Tue Diat. Edited by Marianne Moore. Volume LXXXIII, 
Numbers 3-5. September, October, November, 1927. 


Magazines grow old early; so after nearly eight years a lovely 
soft shawl of calm settles over the shoulders of the Dial; she 
meditates variously but mainly in a staid fashion—on Chinese 
Poetry, William James, Walter Pater, Anatole France, and Tolstoi 
—so far so good. With years her taste on poetry grows editorial 
and sentimental. 

The Dial used to be exciting; it is now—not exactly dull or 
dreary —but quiet, careful; its ardor is very thin. It has its own 
variety of 100% reputation to maintain. 

Yet there are enough fragments left to reward the purchaser. 
Leander by Malcolm Cowley, Powhatan’s Daughter by Hart 
Crane, In Love? by D. H. Lawrence do considerably more than 
keep the pages turning. The Briefer Mentions continue useful 
and the longer reviews able. But, in a way, we think of that faux 
bon the Dial speaks so contemptuously of in its advertisements; 
with honourable exceptions. 
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Tue Enemy. Edited by Wyndham Lewis. Number 2. Sep- 
tember, 1927. 

The one item not written by the editor was inspired by him. 
A catholic neo-thomist, Henry John, presents extracts from a long 
essay called Towards Reintegration; Mr. John seems only a less 
vigorous Lewis with a different bias. 

Mr. Lewis himself has become a howling success as a literary 
muckraker; with the astonishing difference from most muckrakers 
that he is himself free from sentimentality. The subjects raked 
in this number include the magazine transition, Miss Mayo’s 
Mother India, Behaviourism, D. H. Lawrence, and Sherwood 
Anderson; for all of whom one feels a pious sorrow, in that the 
weapon with which Mr. Lewis attacks them is hardly one they 
can use in revenge —the intellect. Under all the bright remarks, 
bodying all the rhetoric of wit and invective, there is in Mr. 
Lewis’ mind a group of hard and apt ideas, which together con- 
struct, 1f you at all grant his point of view, an invincible engine. 

Of Mother India: “This very much discussed book breaks a 
depth-record, as it were; it unerringly sinks to a level of vulgar 
untruth that should make it a paragon of its kind.” Miss Mayo, 
if Mr. Lewis be correct, has made a criminal libel on a race; em- 
ploying the usual journalistic resources of exaggerated misin- 
formation, real ignorance, and an air of expertness, she debases 
herself and her public to the most barbarous prejudices. She 
ought to understand the nature of her accomplishment, perhaps 
herself to be baited in the open court of public opinion, boiled in 
the jingo’s vat. We can only wish that Mr. Lewis had instead of 
The Enemy the front pages of a great newspaper for an organ; 
so serious is the necessity of showing up the tribe of Mayo. 

The main purpose of this issue is to bare fraud; to uncover with 
as much shocking directness as possible, two or three of the faces 
of the mystical, sentimental, childish, back-to-nature, time-mind: 
to oppose to this the concrete, classical intellect. Mr. Lewis wishes 
to destroy, to make untenable a kind of spiritual communism 
which he believes is springing up everywhere in the western world, 
and to re-assert the individual. Mr. Anderson’s Dark Laughter 
and Mr. Lawrence’s Mornings in Mexico furnish the points from 
which the arguments depart. 

“To solidify, to make concrete, to give definition to —that is 
my profession: ‘to despise the fluid,’ and to ‘postulate perma- 
nence’; to crystallize that which (otherwise) flows away, to con- 
centrate the diffuse, to turn to ice that which is liquid and mer- 
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curial — that certainly describes my occupation, and the tendency 
of all that I think.” 

With this in mind, Mr. Lewis is able to say that Mr. Lawrence 
is “in full hysterical flower, perhaps our most accomplished eng- 
lish communist.” Mr. Anderson is also, except at one point, a 
communist; both authors believe that experience is generic, of the 
race, is non-individual. Only Mr. Anderson is more sentimental, 
because less conscious of the origins and consequences of his ideas. 

So, says Mr. Lewis, “the majority of people are deeply uncon- 
scious of the affiliations of the various phenomena of our time. 
. .. Yet is is our business — especially, as it appears, mine —to 
establish these essential liasons, and to lay bare the widely-flung 
system of cables connecting up this maze-like and destructive 
system in the midst of which we live.” 

It is the war on stupidity, on romanticism, on stupid brutality 
(the mortuary games of some of our novels and stories has been 
mentioned) that Mr. Lewis undertakes; it is very engaging to 
every one off the battle field, and a good time will be had by all. 


Tue Yate Review. A National Quarterly. Edited by Wilbur 
Cross. Volume XVII, Number 1. October, 1927. 


An article on Stabilizing National Prosperity, by Virgil Jordan, 
heads the issue, and has more vitality of form than any of the 
purely literary contributions. Mr. Jordan’s prose moves with the 
litheness which he contends our business must achieve in order 
to maintain its present status. Economic nature-worship — belief 
in the omnipotence of the Business Cycle —is as dangerous to 
prosperity as economic intellectualism—belief in the sufficiency 
of academic statistics. Actually business is an art and not a 
science. It is controlled not by occult powers but by the free 
action of those engaged in it. The American “secret” is not 
mechanization but mobility of production through liquid capital, 
flexible labor, and a free market. Our Protean instability is a 
prime factor in our safety. The idea is an interesting application 
of Bergsonian philosophy to economics. And Mr. Jordan achieves 
a movement of style that satisfies a Bergsonian critique of ex- 
pression. : 7 ; 

That can hardly be said of the remaining non-literary contribu- 
tions. A rhetorical attack on Prohibitions, a dry presentation of 
Conflicts in City Planning, a tabulation without synthesis of New 
Signs in Religion, and an inquiry into Our Biological Future, sug- 
gesting the amusing possibility of a too serious reaction in the 
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next decade toward Puritanism, need the relief furnished by the 
interdispersed literary contributions. Among these is an appeal 
by Edmond Jones for a drama and dramatists who shall do more 
even at the expense of understanding how to do less. Prof. Phelps 
contrasts Swifts satire of vice with Hardy’s satire of effort, and 
Mr. Williams furnishes a comment on some of Washington Irv- 
ing’s letters. There is a short story interpretive of negro life, 
and a narrative essay by Virginia Woolf. 

The essay is interesting for the absence of the original technique 
which we have come to associate with its writer. Under the tute- 
lage of an editorial and Georgian “we” Mrs. Woolf leads us (under 
the pretense of purchasing a lead pencil) out of our room where 
“we sit surrounded by objects which perpetually express the 
oddity of our temperaments” into the London streets to encounter 
a number of characters —the dwarf for instance, the two blind- 
men, the party in Mayfair, the quarrelers in the stationery store — 
and finally (after buying the pencil) back toward our homes pon- 
dering on “what greater delight and wonder can there be than to 
leave the straight lines of personality and deviate into those foot- 
paths that lead beneath brambles and thick tree trunks into the 
heart of the forest where live those wild beasts, our fellow men?” 
This surely is not Mrs. Woolf of Mrs. Dalloway or To the Light- 
house. It is Mrs. Woolf using her Victorian inheritance in her 
own right. The essay is perfect as a preserved flower is perfect, 
yet is scarcely more than a finger-exercise in an art that was im- 
mensely moving to our parents. 

This is equally true of the best of the two poems of the issue, 
Mr. Benét’s American Names. It is a seven stanza variation of 
a theme expressible in a quatrain. The refreshing Yankeeism of 
the poem is clearly of surface only: its brittle stanza construction 
would scarcely carry the deeper emotive forces driving Americans 
home from exile on Mont Parnasse. That wine would require 
new bottles. 

The value of the Yale Review, however, has been its consistent 
publication of the best of non-experimental writing — of writing 
generally accepted as good. It is marred slightly by the evident 
injustice done (by omission and commission) to Mr. MacLeish 
and Mr. Crane in one of its book reviews. A review by Mr. 
Wilder, Pride of Intellect, however, presents an interesting opinion 
upon Paul Valery. 


